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WILL & BAUMER 


HOLY SATURDAY CANDLES 


Made of 100% Pure Beeswax 


Appropriate to spread the 
Light of Christ from the 
Paschal Candle 


According to the recent decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites renewing the liturgical calendar of 
Holy Week—parishioners will require candles when par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies of the Easter Vigil. Will & 
Baumer Holy Saturday Candles are made especially 
for use during this Light Service of the Easter Vigil. 
They are made with the same exacting care, by the 
same master craftsmen who produce Will & Baumer’s 
complete line of church candles which have found over 
a century’s preference with both clergy and laity. 

Will & Baumer Holy Saturday Candles are... 
Symbolically Appropriate ... Made of Will & Baumer Puris- 
sima Brand 100% beeswax corresponding with the 
Paschal Candle. 

Attractive... Fashioned in tapered cierge shape, remi- 
niscent of candles in the early days: of the Church, 
Will & Baumer Holy Saturday Candles add to the 
dignity of the Light Service. 
Convenient ... Easy to handle 

. and easy to store. Con- 

veniently packaged 24 to the 
box and 6 boxes to the 
case. Carry overs present no : 
problem. 
Clean and Safe ... 100% pure 
Beeswax assures cleanliness = 
and safety. 24 protective | 
paper bobeches included in | 
each box to catch any acci- : 
dental dripping of wax. 








WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 





——— 


Chicago Interracialists 


Eprror: The directors of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of Chicago have requested 
that I express to you their deepest thanks 
and appreciation for your kind mention in 
America for Feb. 4 of the annual report of 
the council and its work. We shall never 
be able to find enough words to express our 
real sense of thanks for this support and 
encouragement. We have always felt a part 
of the official family of America, and re- 
ceiving such public recognition indeed 
warms our hearts and gives us the additional 
drive so necessary to carry on our work re- 
gardless of the odds against us. 

Lioyp Davis 

Director, Catholic Interracial 

Council 
Chicago, Ill. 


Catholics in Fulbright Program 


Eprror: Congratulations on the editorial 
statement and evaluation of Catholic par- 
ticipation in the Fulbright Scholarship pro- 
gram (Am. 1/28). I hope that this article 
will encourage our Catholic educators to 
guide more young men and women, includ- 
ing our teachers, into this particular pro- 
gram... . 
GrorcE F. Donovan 

Associate Secretary, College and 
University Department 

Natl Catholic Educational Ass’n. 
Washington, D. C. 


America Abroad 


Eprror: For several years I am privileged 
to receive free of any charge, several copies 
of every issue of AMERICA from benefactors 
in the United States who once read my ap- 
peal kindly published by you. One copy 
goes into the parish library and the extra 
ones to schools, seminary and a hospital. 
Others circulate among my Legionaries 
of Mary and parishioners who are better 
educated and can appreciate this splendid 
weekly. To you and to all -benefactors my 
prayerful thanks. God keep and bless your 
exquisite AMERICA. 

(Rev.) C. SHremner, M.H.M. 
San Miguel, Philippines 


Eprror: These last years, the University of 
Basle marked a steady increase of foreign 
students, and accordingly we had to ar- 
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range to suit this gratifying development. 
One of our main efforts is to offer them a 
real feeling of home, or familiarity; and 
they only will find it in their own atmos- 
phere. 

Literature is one of these points. In our 
library you will find magazines and papers 
of several different countries and tongues 
but, up to this date, we still were looking 
for a suitable American one. We therefore 
decided on a subscription to your periodi- 
cal. The remarkable and modern mise-en- 
scéne caused our decision. .. . 

Basle, Switzerland (Rev.) FeLix Troscu 


Fr. John P. Delaney, S.J. 


Eprror: When news of the death of Fr. 
Delaney reached us here in Chicago, we in 
Cana knew we had lost someone very close 
to us. 

Fr. Delaney was the founder of the Cana 
Conference movement in the United States. 
It was his vision and courage in the early 
1940’s which led to the formation of the 
Family Renewal Association—which, after 
a time, was renamed the Cana Conference. 

To read Fr. Delaney’s writings was to 
know how well he understood the problems 
facing the family today, and why a positive 
solution was needed if we were to cope 
with the situation. 

Though most of us have never met Fr. 
Delaney, all of us feel that we owe him a 
great debt. Perhaps as the years go on, we 
will be able to see more clearly the fine 
contribution he made to family-life work 
throughout the entire United States. 

May God grant to his great soul the peace 
and love he brought to so many others. 
Chicago, III. (Rev.) Joun J. Ecan 


Eprror: Over fifteen years ago it was my 
privilege to make a week-end retreat given 
by the late Fr. Delaney at the New York 
Cenacle. 

Often have I tried to put into practice his 
advice to pour into the chalice with the 
drop of water each morning at Holy Mass 
all the cares of the day, and during the day 
to conjure up in my mind the picture of 
the chalice being offered up somewhere in 
the world at that time, and with it to offer 
up any particularly pressing problem or 
anxiety. 

May all of us who had the benefit of 
Fr. Delaney’s teachings, in any way, and 
are sad at the loss of his presence here on 


earth, find consolation in doing as he would 
have us do: offer up that loss in the chalice 
of the Masses we hear and in spirit at other 
Masses. May Fr. Delaney from his nearness 
to God and our Lady in Heaven know that 
we are grateful, and may he obtain for us 
the graces we need to draw ever closer to 
Christ through the better understanding of 
and more fervent participation in Holy 
Mass. 


New York, N. Y. Heten M. MacCauLey 


Wives and Mothers 


Eprror: Congratulations to you and Kath- 
arine Byrne for the piece on “Happy Little 
Wives and Mothers” (Am. 1/28). It struck 
quite a resonance in me, a career woman 
turned mother of six. 

I have found America as good an anti- 
dote as the solitary bus ride (and more 
available). Through many a midnight 
(baby) bottle session America has trans- 
ported me to such realms as literature or 
foreign affairs, with their spiritual signifi- 
cance. 

It might interest you to know that a few 
days after the first AMERICA in its new form 
arrived last fall, I found pencilled in child- 
ish scrawl under the title “The New Sensa- 
tional Magaseen for the Home.” 

LoutsE J. Noet, M.D. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Eprror: Articles like Katharine M. Byrne’s 
“Happy Little Wives and Mothers,” only 
add to today’s confusion. 

Please give us some real leadership in 
this field; we find plenty of Mother Goose 
and caricature in the secular press. Though, 
with 100 million or more Americans without 
Church affiliation, and the remaining 60 
million dreadfully detached (outside of the 
religious), your task is not simple. 

And, of course, truly happy wives and 
mothers are synonymous with serene, de- 
pendable husbands and fathers. ioe 

( Mrs.) PHOEBE T. O'NEILL 


Seattle, Wash. 


Eprror: Why does Katharine M. Byrne in 
her “Happy Little Wives & Mothers (AM. 
1/28) insist on wringing confessions from 
us harassed mothers? Isn’t she afraid of 
stting loose a torrent? 
sae the mother of ten, I have my bad 
days—see, I’ve admitted it!—but still I like 
to read about the happy little wives and 
mothers. If I can’t be one, I like to know 
they exist. Thinking it over, I guess I am 
one: of them. (Mrs.) Mary DECKER 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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Current Comment 





ON THE AMERICAN SCENE 


On Controversy 


The featured articles in this issue 
of AMERICA are controversial in nature. 
One is a critique of a recent “manage- 
ment audit” of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The critic is answered by the 
management organization which made 
the study. Another article reflects a 
serious difference of opinion among 
Catholic scholars on the question of 
“neo-liberal” economic theory in Ger- 
many. 

Controversy for its own sake has 
no place in Catholic journalism. But 
differences of opinion on matters of 
substance deserve to be aired. When 
such disputes break into print, it is 
well to remember the advice of a 16th- 
century saint, whose spiritual sons were 
destined often to find themselves in 
controversy. He reminded them that 
the purpose of controversy was that 
“the truth might appear,” and not 
simply that one of the disputants should 
have the upper hand. The advice is 
four centuries old, but time has not 
worn away its wisdom. 


Toward Freer Immigration 


An election pledge which President 
Eisenhower made in the 1952 cam- 
paign was honored on Feb. 8, In a 
special message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent called for drastic changes in our 
present immigration policy, which oper- 
ates under the provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. 

The feature of that act which has 
occasioned most criticism is the quota 
system. Under this, countries are allot- 
ted numbers of immigrants according 
to the percentage of nationals in the 
United States shown by the 1920 cen- 
sus. As a result, huge quotas were set 
aside for northern Europeans and small 
quotas for those of southern and east- 
ern Europe. The unused quotas in the 
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north could not be transferred to other 
countries. 

The President has urged a revision 
of this system in two steps: that quotas 
first be raised so as to admit 220,000 
immigrants annually (instead of the 
present 154,657) and that unused quo- 
tas be transferable to other countries. 

This is the main point and the one 
that will meet the greatest opposition 
in Congress. There are other changes 
suggested, too, such as the waiving of 
fingerprinting in granting temporary 
visas, greater discretion given to the 
Attorney General in handling the “hard- 
ship cases.” 

There is little doubt that the Ameri- 
can popular will desires a more equi- 
table immigration policy. Congress 
ought to heed that will and act quickly. 


How Much Do You Owe? 


From time to time we have noted 
that last year’s record-shattering pros- 
perity was to a large extent based on 
the willingness of the American peo- 
ple to go into debt. The over-all figures 
of our indebtedness are so large, how- 
ever, that they don’t make much im- 
pression on human minds. Who can 
really appreciate what it means that 
as of last month our installment debt 
totalled $27.3 billion? Or that we owed 
in addition to this another $7.7 billion 
in short-term consumer debt? 

The figures become more meaningful, 
perhaps, if the total debt is divided 
among all our families to see how much 
the “average” family owes. Some demon 
statistician has done this, with the fol- 
lowing interesting results. 

The average family owes about 
$1,330 in installment debt and another 
$300 or so in consumer debt. Of the 
installment debt, $542 is owed on an 
auto, $288 on furniture and household 
appliances and $204 on personal ad- 
vances. The biggest items in consumer 


debt are $123 on charge accounts, $103 
on single-payment loans and $68 
physicians’ and dentists’ bills. 

To make the picture complete, jt 
should also be noted that there is ap 
average $5,700 still outstanding q 
our housing mortgages. 

For an individual, these figures mean 
something only when they are related 
to his income. Debt is relative, and that 
is why so conservative-minded a map 
as Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
seems not too worried about the pres. 
ent debt level. Many individuals, how. 
ever, without much regard for human 
prudence or God’s law, are certainly 
overextended. 


Religion Gets Princeton 


The even tenor of one Ivy-league 
institution has been rudely jarred by 
(of all things) a religious controversy, 
Placid Princeton, where 700 students 
are currently enrolled in religion courses, 
is rubbing its eyes, Religion has pushed 
football, proms and Freud off the front 
page of the Daily Princetonian. In te. 
cent months, two dozen of its editorials, 
articles and letters have both illumined 
and fogged things up. 

Central to the present phase of the 
struggle are Princeton’s Department of 
Religion and the Rev. Hugh Halton, 
O.P., chaplain to Catholic students. F. 
Halton has challenged the professional 
competence of the nine members of 
the department—none of whom is a 
Catholic or has made a formal study 
of Catholic philosophy or theology-to 
lecture on the Catholic religion. 

Since this department enjoys. the 
status of a liberal-arts department, and 
since, as Fr. Halton points out, “Catholi- 
cism is specifically (though not exclv- 
sively) taught in more than 45 pe 
cent of the courses,” his point seems 
quite valid. 

Several members of the department 
are ordained Protestant ministers. Al 
members preach by turn in the uni 
versity chapel. A required text in the 
department is Joseph Fletcher’s Morals 
and Medicine (cf. AM.2/19/55, p. 538). 
The Dominican chaplain, in a full-page 
ad in the Feb. 9 issue of the Daily 
Princetonian, riddled the scholarly pre- 
tensions and vicious errors of this book 

To save the day for Protestant lib 
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eralism « doughty champion has arisen 
from retirement. Prof. Emeritus George 
w. Elderkin, author of The Roman 
Catholic Problem and a 37-year veteran 
of the university, is a Ph.D. with a 
Blanshard pen and a PAOU mind. His 
contribution to the controversy, a wild- 
swinging, 40-page booklet (selling like 
hotcakes at the Princeton bookstore), 
will further secure his own humble 
niche in the halls of scholarship. 


...and Harvard Gets Religion 


Old grads, exiled from the quiet 
sanctuary of the Harvard Yard, look 
forward to the annual President’s Re- 
port as they would to a letter from 
home. Nathan M. Pusey’s latest report 
was issued Jan. 9, and five of its 38 
pages are devoted to the subject of 
religion at Harvard, He writes: 


It is both ironical and sad that 


religion—a subject of central con- 
cern when Harvard College was 
founded—should have steadily, if 
imperceptibly, lost ground in the 
modern period to a point where, 
despite several courageous rear- 
guard actions, it was threatened 
with extinction. 


Now a “shift is coming.” Yesterday reli- 
gion was simply “tolerated.” But today 
. . . it is almost universally ac- 
knowledged that the study of re- 
ligion rightfully belongs [within 
universities], and that this is so 
because religion’s concerns make 

valid claims upon us all. 


Sunday church attendance at Harvard 
has increased. There is an overflow of 
students at morning prayers. 

University Preacher George A. But- 
trick discounts the notion that a re- 
ligious revival is taking place at Har- 
vard, or anywhere. But there is, he 
admits, a real revival of “interest” in 
religion. 


A former dean of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School once remarked: 
Either we shall become tacitly 
more secularized, . . . or we shall 
reaffirm our hereditary concern for 
religion as a major concern of 
human life. 
Along broad and somewhat ill-defined 
lines, Harvard is choosing the latter 
course. 


Our San Francisco Desk 


We are happy to announce that 
America has a new corresponding edi- 
tor on the West coast. He is Rev. Rich- 
ard E. Mulcahy, S. J., dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. In past years 
Fr. Mulcahy has frequently lent us his 
able pen and his special competence in 
economics. We are very happy to be 
able to add his name to our masthead. 








LONDON 

The delightful word “bummaree” is fully counte- 
nanced by the Oxford Dictionary and designates a li- 
censed porter who handles meat at the great Smithfield 
Market in the City of London, that sacred square mile 
which accommodates both God and Mammon in the 
shape of St. Paul’s and the Bank of England. 

Bummaree is not a mere nickname but one of which 
the men concerned are proud. They are splendid types 
of cockney, strong as the half-ox they swing from their 
shoulders, good-natured and full of a salty, Rabelaisian 
wit. Londoners are at present very conscious of this 
tight little community in their midst, for the bummarees, 
though numbering barely a thousand, are part and par- 
cel of the mighty Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, the most powerful in the country. Touch a bum- 
maree and you endanger your Sunday joint. 

Since 1954, when Smithfield was delivered from Gov- 
ernment control, the convention has been that only bum- 
marees may transport the meat which the wholesalers 
buy from the farmers in the small hours and sell to the 
retail butchers with the first light of dawn. The retail 
man may be perfectly capable of removing the meat 
which he has bought, but the wholesalers, though full 
of sympathy for him, will not permit that; they are too 
afraid of the TGWU. 

It is always exhilarating to watch a David standing 
up to a Goliath, and Londoners have recently had that 
pleasure. The name of the little man with the sling and 
the pebble is in this case actually David, David Dur- 
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Those Bums of Bummarees 





rant, who owns two modest butcher shops. Mr. Dur- 
rant could not see why he should pay up to 17 dollars 
a week for porterage when he had his own truck, his 
own men and his own sturdy arms to remove his own 
meat. He dived deep into his savings to assert his rights 
at law, and the whole country was delighted when the 
courts decided in his favor. 

England’s greatest concern at present is to keep prices 
down and so control the menace of inflation. The bum- 
marees’ unnecessary services add as much as a penny 
a pound to the price of meat, so Mr. Durrant’s victory 
seemed to optimists to portend a brighter future for 
their steaks and kidneys. But they reckoned without the 
TGWU. The fiat went forth from that Olympian or- 
ganization that the decision of the law was to be ig- 
nored. When next Mr. Durrant went to market he was 
obliged to employ bummarees as usual. As the organizer 
of the middlemen, a certain rather arrogant Spencer 
Tribe, put it pithily: “The court said he could, Mr. 
Durrant said he would, but we said he couldn’t—and 
he didn’t.” 

The London Retail Meat Traders’ Association has 
now appealed to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of London, as controllers of Smithfield, to see that 
the butchers’ legal rights in the market are upheld. It is 
greatly to be feared that Goliath, in the shape of the 
TGWU, is going to prevail over David in spite of his 
valor and the decision of the law. Trade unions are 
splendid things, but restrictive practices are of the devil. 

JAMES BRODRICK 
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FOREIGN FIELDS 


One-Sided Reporting 


Tad Szulc is a correspondent of the 
New York Times. On Jan. 22 he wired 
from Panama that “during a visit to 
Bogota last week” he had learned that 
“pressure both subtle and violent against 
Protestants in Colombia is mounting 
steadily.” He quoted only Protestant 
sources in Colombia, and included their 
charge of “incitement by priests.” He 
gave no Catholic appraisal of the charge. 

Rev. Eduardo Ospina, S.]., vice presi- 
dent of the Colombian National Com- 
mittee for Defense of the Faith, re- 
plied that “any recent incidents against 
non-Catholics bear the reiterated con- 
demnation of religious and civil au- 
thorities.” 

Americans can learn the Colombian 
side of the alleged persecution of 
Protestant missioners from Fr. Ospina’s 
book, Protestant Denominations in Co- 
lombia (Bogota, National Press, 1954). 
One reason he gives for the resentment 
felt against these predominantly North 
American “missionaries” is their political 
position. By their own admission, he 
says, they have identified themselves 
with the Liberal party and repudiated 
the Conservative party. That explains 
in part attacks made on Protestant mis- 
sioners during the 1948-1953 civil strife. 
One such instance involved Rev. Ed- 
mund Outhouse, who was embroiled 
in a clash between guerrillas and sol- 
diery (p. 98). 

The other reason which Fr. Ospina 
adduces for the low public relations 
of Protestant missioners is the anti- 
Catholic jibing of some sects. Even ele- 
mentary courtesy ought to dictate that 
U. S. Protestants refrain from insulting 
their predominantly Catholic Colombian 
hosts. 


South Vietnam Replies 


A recent editorial comment in these 
pages (12/10/55, p. 203) has provoked 
a strong protest from the Government 
of South Vietnam. Relying on reports 
from Rey. Patrick O’Connor, NC Far 
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Eastern correspondent, whose reputa- 
tion as a journalist is widely known, this 
Review criticized a “growing tendency” 
on the part of the Government of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem to interfere in 
Church affairs. 

In an NC release, dated Feb. 6, a 
spokesman for the South Vietnamese 
Government has answered the charge. 
Citing the warm reception recently giv- 
en Cardinal Spellman in Saigon as proof 
of harmonious Church-State relations 
in the country, he deplores the “false 
impression of persecution” of the 
Church created by the O'Connor re- 
ports. To this Fr. O'Connor replies: 


Nobody would be justified in say- 
ing or thinking that the Church 
in South Vietnam is undergoing a 
“persecution,” a word I nowhere 
used in this connection. I reported 
1) a factual episode and 2) a “ten- 
dency in officially controlled groups 
to interfere.” The episode is now 
happily and graciously closed. A 
searliaey is not an assault or a 
planned campaign. The - spirit 
shown in the foregoing statement 
{of the Vietnamese Government 
spokesman] would quickly check 
any untoward tendency. 


AMERICA has given President Ngo Dinh 
Diem its consistent support. For that 
reason we felt impelled to make known 
a situation which, if it continued, would 
in the long run have been harmful to 
the cause of free Vietnam. With Fr. 
O’Connor we rejoice that the unpleasant 
episode “is now happily and graciously 
closed.” 


Malta Referendum 


The citizens of Malta voted three 
to one on Feb, 11-12 in favor of inte- 
gration with the United Kingdom. What 
this means is that they would like to 
send three M. P.’s to Westminster. It 
also means they would like the United 
Kingdom to undertake new financial 
responsibilities for the island, which is 
at present self-governing. The catch is 
that the Commons itself has not even 
discussed the proposal. The plebiscite 
therefore has no legal consequence ex- 
cept as a presumed manifestation of the 
people’s will. Most London papers felt 
that it could not be called such a mani- 
festation in view of the abstention from 


voting of some 40 per cent of the ele 
torate. 

The role of the Catholic Church ay. 
thorities on this Mediterranean island 
which is almost 100-per-cent Catholic 
attracted attention during the campaign, 
Shortly before the poll the Archbishop 
of Malta and the Bishop of Bozo jg. 
sued a joint pastoral stating their po. 
sition. They called for firm guaranteg 
of Malta’s autonomy in religious ang 
other matters before any referendum q 
integration. The fear is felt that, once 
Malta has direct representation in Lon. 
don, the way will be open for parlia. 
mentary interference in existing Mal. 
tese laws, specifically in marriage legis 
lation. 

The Mintoff Government, which js 
pushing integration, scoffs at these fears, 
But the fact is that the only assur. 
ances thus far offered are verbal and 
personal. Is it any wonder that the 
bishops want something more enduring 
and authoritative before entering upon 
what is an essential change in the con. 
slitution of MaltaP As Harrison Smith 
shows in his study Britain in Malta 
(Progress, Malta, 1953), the Catholic 
Maltese have grounds for being wary 
of Westminster. 


Toward Malayan Independence 


On Feb. 8 one more colony took a 
significant step toward independence, 
In London, British and Malayan rep- 
resentatives agreed on a plan whereby 
Malaya, for eight long years in the 
throes of an anti-Communist guerrilla 
war, is to receive internal self-gover- 
ment immediately and complete inde 
pendence within the British Common 
wealth in 1957. Under the self-goven- 
ment provisions Malaya will have con 
trol of its internal security and finances 
and the right to replace British off- 
cials with Malayans when this is fer 
sible. After 1957 Britain will have the 
right to maintain troops “necessary for 
the fulfilment of Commonwealth and it- 
ternational obligations.” Prosecution 
the jungle war against the Red terrorists 
will then be under a Malayan Govert- 
ment Minister. 

The mere fact that this jungle wa! 
continues might raise doubts as to 
whether the time is exactly ripe t0 
grant Malaya independence. Yet thert 
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js something to be said tor the argu- 
ment advanced at the London conter- 
ences by Tengku Abdul Rahman, Chief 
Minister of Malaya. The fight against 
the Reds can be won. he stated, only 
if the Malayan people feel in their 
hearts that they are in control of the 
destiny of their country. The plan 
agreed upon, he asserted, will make it 
possible to mobilize virtually the entire 
Malayan population against the Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

Tengku Rahman himself has played 
an outstanding role in fighting the Reds. 
For years they have been trying to 
disrupt the political and economic life 
of the country by their terrorist meth- 
ods. Whether, given a freer hand, he 
can now push the war to a conclusion, 
only time will tell. This much is cer- 
tain: colonialism is no answer to the 
problem. The French belatedly dis- 
covered this in Indo-China. 


The Aswan Dam 


Egypt’s Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser 
has played West off against East and 
won. The victory, however, should not 
cause too much chagrin in Washing- 
ton. By reaching “substantial agree- 
ment” on Feb. 9 with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Finance 
on a loan of $200 million tor the con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam, Egypt 
has put its pet economic project in 
the hands of the West and spurned the 
offers of the Kremlin. 

The World Bank loan will cover only 
part of the expense in constructing what 
will be the largest dam in the world. 
The total cost of the ten-year project 
is estimated at $1.3 billion. Toward 
this Egypt will spend $900 million in 
local and foreign currencies. The re- 
maining $400 million in foreign cur- 
rencies will be supplied by the World 


Bank and the Western powers, notably 
Great Britain and the United States. 

While the Aswan Dam will put a 
heavy burden on Egyptian finances for 
ten years to come, on completion it 
will revolutionize the country’s econo- 
my. The Government expects to be 
able to reclaim 2 million acres of land. 
Besides, the nation will be supplied 
with 10 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity annually. Millions of dollars will 
be saved simply because the dam will 
enable the Government to keep the 
Nile Valley water flow at a constant 
rate, 

What is more important, the World 
Bank agreement may presage a period 
of peace in the Middle East. A country 
laboring under the severe financial 
burdens to which Egypt has committed 
herself for the next ten years is not 
likely to provoke a renewal of the Arab- 
Israeli war. 
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An editorial in this issue (p. 579) alludes to a criti- 
cism which the Catholic Herald-Citizen of Milwaukee 
had to make of an article in an Italian weekly published 
in Vatican City. A summary of this article, an attack on 
U. S. Protestantism, was published in the February 5 
Milwaukee Journal and aroused considerable protest 
from the Protestant ministers. The Herald-Citizen it- 
self found the article “stupid, untruthful and unchari- 
table.” 

This is not the first time that harm has been done by 
the publication in this country of sensational and mis- 
leading dispatches from the Eternal City. The corre- 
spondents of the wire services seem to think it legitimate 
for them to pick up any story or half-baked article that 
will arouse curiosity in this country. In those cases they 
imply, without ever saying so, that this is “official,” or 
at least semi-official, Vatican opinion. The result is mis- 
representation of Catholic doctrine, confusion in non- 
Catholic minds and distress to Catholic consciences. It 
is time that this kind of shoddy, unprofessional news- 
mongering were replaced by the responsible reporting 
to which a world religious center is entitled. 

The paper from which the Milwaukee Journal (and 
other newspapers) got its story was the Osservatore 
della Domenica, a popular weekly Catholic organ. 
Though it is published in Vatican City and from the 
same offices as the Osservatore Romano (itself only 
semi-official ), this weekly has no special standing be- 
yond being a Catholic organ. It is only natural, how- 
ever, for the American newspapermen to use it for likely 
stories. This is the source from which the Associated 
Press some 18 months ago (Am. 8/7/54, p. 451) got a 
story (picked out of the Question and Answer column ) 
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which had the Catholic Church going on record against 
the surgical transfer of vital organs. American papers 
naturally reported the story under the headline, “Vati- 
can Condemns Eye Transfers.” 

The recent story on the alleged imminent condemna- 
tion of boxing is still another case in point. To read the 
dispatches published in this country, the “Vatican” is 
about to ban professional boxing. In a Jan. 24 INS 
story from “Vatican City,” Michael Chinigo built his 
story on that theme. However, on reading further one 
finds that the occasion was an article published in a 
clerical monthly, La Palestra del Clero. This, said Mr. 
Chinigo, “sparked a rumor that the Pontiff would issue 
a formal condemnation of professional boxing.” Reuters 
sent a similar tendentious and misleading story. A few 
days later, however, NC’s George R. Brunst put the 
so-called story in its right perspective in a humorous 
dispatch depicting two theologians battling in the 
palestra (“ring”). Chalk up another argument for the 
Catholic press. 

Under this atrocious mode of operating, any obscure 
Catholic organ published anywhere near Rome will 
soon rank with the Holy Office as the voice of the 
“Vatican.” As long as our correspondents of the secular 
press indulge in this unprofessional reporting, American 
Catholics are in constant danger of being victimized by 
whatever comes into the head of a Catholic editor in 
Italy. We can’t stop sensational writing in Italy, but we 
can object to these aberrations being fed to the U. S. 
reader as “Catholic doctrine” or the “mind of the Pope.” 
This is to treat with contemptuous frivolity the con- 
sciences of American Catholics and the intelligence of 
the American public. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Washington Front 





With Congress at a standstill while Republican mem- 
bers were off making speeches for Lincoln Day, and 
the Democrats to follow within a week for the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinners, there was a deep lull in Wash- 
ington. This in turn gave the President, Secretaries 
Dulles and Humphrey and other Cabinet members 
occasion to absent themselves. It also gave Washington 
observers occasion to sum up where everything stood. 

One curious fact emerged about the Eisenhower 
legislative program: both parties agreed in principle 
on practically all items of the domestic policies, but 
there were reservations on most of them which threat- 
ened to nullify each of them. 

Everybody agreed that the farmers need help. And 
the “soil-bank” double-pronged idea of both short-term 
and long-term withdrawal of land from production, with 
payment in money or kind (about $1 billion) for the 
land not cultivated, had bi-partisan support. But the 
Democrats insisted on a rigid 90-per-cent support on 
the reduced crops, and the Republicans held to the 
idea of flexible supports (75 to 90 per cent, as the 


Underscorings 


market dictated ). But the fact remained that supports- 
75-80-90 per cent—are still supports, and will raise 
prices to the consumer. 
Sponsors of the big highway bill have to steer a nay. 
row course between the highly tax-allergic trucking 
lobby and the AAA, vigilant spokesman for private 
auto operators. The President also had on his desk 
still unsigned as I write, a bill which, like the other 
involved another extraneous issue, the Case campaign 
donation, and indeed the whole question, not only of 
the so-called oil-gas lobby, but of all lobbies granting 
campaign contributions. This is an unsolved problem, 
Everybody also agrees that many school districts need 
Federal money for expansion with the expanding school 
population. But if the Powell amendment (also called 
“extraneous” by the President), by which Federal money 
would be refused to districts until they accept the Su. 
preme Court decree on integration, is passed by the 
House, the Senate will talk the bill to death. 
Everybody agrees that only Federal money, by loan, 
grant or reinsurance, can solve low-income problem; 
of health and hospital care. But so many interests are 
involved that it looks hopeless. In fact, as I see it now, 
there is practically no hope of passing adequate legisla. 
tion on domestic problems. Then the fall campaign wil 
resolve itself into one of name-calling. Who was re 
sponsible for it all? WILFRDD Parsons 


toward the Church after an era of anti- 
religious persecution. Opposing rel- 
giously unfair laws, he praised measures 
which did not conflict with the Church’ 





social teaching. President Ruiz Cortinas 





THE PAULIST FATHERS will observe 
on March 6 the 98th anniversary of 
the founding of their society. On that 
day in 1858, after Fr. Isaac Thomas 
Hecker begged Pope Pius IX “to set 
on foot the conversion of America,” 
the saintly Pontiff released him and 
four companions from the Redemptor- 
ists to form a new company of mis- 
sionaries dedicated to that goal. The 
society specializes in the use of modern 
media to convey the teaching of the 
Church to non-Catholics. The press, 
radio and television find a place, along 
with Newman Clubs, information cen- 
ters and missions to non-Catholics, in 
the Paulist approach to making America 
Catholic. 


p> REMINDER: Over 600,000 Jesuit 
students, past and present, are being 
invited to attend the Masses and break- 
fasts which on March 11 will com- 
memorate the fourth centenary of the 
death of St. Ignatius Loyola, founder 
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of the Society of Jesus. Each of the 28 
Jesuit colleges and universities in this 
country has been assigned a definite 
geographical area in which to organize 
the commemoration. 


pA BIBLIOGRAPHY on the new or- 
der of Holy Week has been compiled 
by the Liturgical Conference. This four- 
page leaflet lists translations and Holy 
Week missals (10 publishers), as well 
as books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles. Offered as a public service, it 
is obtainable from the Liturgical Con- 
ference, Room 1106, 41 Tremont St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


p> MEXICO’S first Primate, Archbishop 
Luis Martinez, died Feb. 9 in Mexico 
City. Through his cooperation with the 
Governments of President Lazaro Car- 
denas (1934-40) and his successors, 
the archbishop has been credited with 
being largely responsible for the Gov- 
ernment’s increasingly tolerant attitude 


sent a personal representative to the 
funeral. 


Bp REV. EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 
O.S.B., director of NCWC’s Family Life 
Bureau since its foundation 25 years 
ago, has resigned, according to an an- 
nouncement of Feb. 12 by the bureau. 
A pioneer of the family apostolate in 
this country, Fr. Schmiedeler was in- 
strumental in the installation of family- 
life directors in 120 U. S. dioceses. He 
returns to St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchi- 
son, in his native Kansas. 


Bp RESTORATION, monthly _ news 
paper of the lay apostolate (Madonna 
House, Combermere, Ont., Canada, $1) 
came out in January in a new, bigger 
format, From 100 subscribers in 1947 
it has jumped to 3,500, and now reaches 
Nigeria, India, Vietnam. Eddie and 
Catherine Doherty continue as editors, 


assisted by frequent feature contribu- 
tors. CK. 
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Editorials 


“Official” Catholic Press 


The word “official” appearing on the masthead of most 
diocesan papers seems to exercise an extraordinary fas- 
cination on our colleagues in the secular press. To them, 
it gives the key to any story in which a Catholic organ 
is cited. With that exaggerated and distorted notion of 
the workings of ecclesiastical authority so common 
among non-Catholics, they want to attribute to the 
bishop himself all the views and expressions appearing 
in the diocesan organ. Not crediting the editor with any 
originality, or the Catholic press with any autonomy, 
they look upon the pages of an official church publica- 
tion the way they regard a Government release. 

The editor of the Herald-Citizen, official publication 
of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee and of the dioceses 
of Madison and Superior, had occasion in its February 
lI issue to take upon himself alone responsibility for 
the editorials appearing in that publication. The editor, 
Rev. Franklyn J. Kennedy, after commenting unfavor- 
ably on an attack upon American Protestants appearing 
in an Italian weekly published in Vatican City, pointed 
out that “official” doesn’t extend to editorials. No reader 
of the Herald-Citizen should conclude that the editor's 
opinions were necessarily those of any bishop in Wis- 
consin. “The opinion is one,” he said, “that has been 
written by the editorial writer—to be accepted or re- 
jected for the reasons given.” 

Father Kennedy’s assumption of responsibility for his 
own editorials should help to warn city desks and wire 
services not to attribute to the Church opinions which 
are those of editors alone. But it must be conceded the 
mistake is an easy one to make. Actually, the term 
“official Catholic publication” is not only ill-defined but 
probably altogether improper. Virtually all Catholic 


organs are better styled semi-official at most. The ter- 
minology, however, is firmly established in this country, 
though the word “official” is used in various meanings. 

According to Richard Reid, a veteran in Catholic 
journalism and present editor of the Catholic News of 
New York, a Catholic publication can be called official 
in several senses. It can be official in the sense that it 
is designated to carry official notices or pronouncements 
of the Church authorities. Or it can mean that the organ 
in question is owned and controlled by the diocese. 
Finally, it can mean that the publication is issued “in 
the interests” of a particular diocese, though it may be 
privately owned and lay-edited. 

There is not a diocesan paper in the country which 
is so “official,” in whatever accepted meaning, that its 
editorial stands should be automatically attributed to 
the bishop himself. Years ago the American bishops 
registered their mind on what was to be attributed to 
them in diocesan organs and what was not to be so 
attributed. In their 1866 National Pastoral they declined 
responsibility for anything but what was formally 
labeled an official notice. They warned against what 
they termed the “misapprehension” of concluding that 
whatever else appeared in the paper had the bishop's 
sanction and approval. 

We wish our colleagues in the secular press would 
break the spell which that word “official” seems to have 
on them. The Herald-Citizen has appropriately brought 
this long-overlooked aspect of Catholic journxlism back 
into view. A Catholic paper is not a little Pravda. Catho- 
lic journalism, like so many other kinds of apostolate, 
has its own autonomy under the pastoral vigilance of 


the bishops. 


Gradualism is an Ugly Word 


Gradualism is now the operative word in discussing 
the issue of desegregation in Southern schools. It is a 
mild word by nature: of itself, it simply means intro- 
ducing new policies by a series of orderly steps, as 
opposed to sudden and forced changes. But circum- 
stances have long since made gradualism a fighting 
word. To the Negro people who have been steadily 
contending for their rights over the years, it has come 
to look like a mere term of interminable avoidance and 
evasion of the real issues. 

This suspicious attitude toward talk of “gradual” ap- 
proaches is now confirmed by the use of the term in 
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the mouths of radical white-supremacists in certain 
sections of the South who have raised the cry of die- 
hard resistance to any move toward desegregation or 
integration. These extremists loudly denounce those 
who would attempt to change their time-honored cus- 
toms by force, and call for a heroic stand against any 
Federal troops sent down to Alabama or Mississippi in 
order to subjugate them. 

But no responsible person has suggested the sending 
of Federal troops to the Deep South. The methods the 
Supreme Court ordered on May 31, 1955, as the imple- 
mentation of its decree of May 17, 1954, were, precisely, 
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gradual methods. Reasonable methods and “all delib- 
erate speed” were enjoined. The communities where 
segregation was in force were asked to debate and 
work out the solution in their own way. Certainly it 
would be a gradual approach in the more difficult 
areas. But it was to be a real approach; a positive be- 
ginning was to be made, a right and fair solution sought. 

In point of fact, and a point of great importance, 
Negroes themselves have not called for sudden, sweep- 
ing decrees. All that responsible Negroes ask for, and 
all that the white friends of desegregation ask for, is 
that a genuine beginning be made. 

Indeed, this genuinely gradual process has already 
begun. Writing in the New York Herald Tribune for 
February 12, C. A. McKnight, editor of the Observer 


of Charlotte, N. C., found it significant that the uni- 
form pattern of segregation has already been quietly 
broken in 17 Southern and border States and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. While the sincerity of the resistance 
movement in the Deep South is not to be underesti- 
mated, said Mr. McKnight, it would be an error to as- 
sume that all Southerners are intransigent. “There are 
many moderates in the land, and they are working 
quietly toward ultimate compliance. . . .” 

Mr. McKnight believes that tension will increase in 
parts of the South before it lessens. His hope is in the 
“leadership we get from educators, ministers, and lay 
citizens” who place law and order above private pref- 
erences and prejudices. This is the formula not only for 
the South but for the entire country. 


The Greek Elections 


Whether or not the outlawed Greek Communist party 
is to secure a foothold in the politics of the country 
will depend on the outcome of the elections of February 
19. As we go to press, the Government, headed by 
Premier Constantine Karamanlis, is pitted against a 
popular front not at all unwilling to play ball with the 
Reds. A popular-front victory will most likely bring 
Communists into the Government. 

Though the 1950 victory at the polls of Gen. Alex- 
ander Papagos gave Greece its first stable Government 
since World War II, the political situation in the 


country has been steadily deteriorating since the death 


of the former Premier last fall. It soon became evident 
that the Rally party, the coalition which had swept 
General Papagos into power, was loyal only to him. 
Premier Karamanlis was recently forced to dissolve the 
Rally and form his own Radical Union party. The re- 
maining parties have now lined up against Mr. Kara- 
manlis and (the basic misfortune on the current Greek 
political scene) have welcomed the cooperation of the 
so-called EDA, the front that Greek Reds have been 
using since the party was outlawed. 

It may be unduly pessimistic to predict that a popular- 
front victory will mean the beginning of the end of 
democracy in Greece. The threat, however, is there, 
for the popular front has already announced its de- 
termination to hold further elections under a revised 
election law in the event it emerges victorious on 


February 19. At present, elections in Greece are held 
under the majority system. The popular front favors 
proportional representation—the system which gives 
maximum advantage to minority groups. Under this 
system the popular front could greatly increase its par- 
liamentary strength. Moreover, the EDA will be in a 
position to work for possession of the prize portfolios 
of communications, interior and internal security, the 
usual prelude to a Communist take-over. 


CONCERN IN WASHINGTON 


Hence, as Neal Stanford, Christian Science Monitor 
correspondent, reported on February 8, there is a 
genuine fear in Washington that, in winning the Febru- 
ary 19 elections, the popular front may also “lose the na- 
tion’s independence—not this year or next year, but 
eventually through cooperation with Reds or ‘pinkos’.” 

The fears are well founded. There has been a notice- 
able trend leftward in Greek politics ever since the 
Cyprus issue exploded and imperiled the Nato alliance 
in the eastern Mediterranean (See Am. 10/29/55, pp. 
125-6). Emotion is running high in Greece. While to 
most Greeks Britain is the culprit in the Anglo-Greek 
conflict, the longer the dispute drags on unresolved 
the more precarious becomes the position of the present 
Greek Government. It would indeed be tragic were the 
Cyprus issue to increase the chances of a popular-front 
victory in Greece. 


Senate Prescription for Agriculture 


With the fall elections in the background, the Senate 
Agriculture Committee reported out a bill on February 
10 that goes far beyond the modest relief program 
sponsored by the Administration. In some ways, it is 
true, the committee bill does follow the President’s 
proposals. It would, for instance, remit the Federal tax 
on gasoline used on the farm. It would also establish 
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a soil bank, though the committee’s bank promises to 
pour a lot more money into farmers’ pockets than the 
Administration planned. To the President’s request for 
$575 million to pay farmers for not producing wheat, 
corn, rice and cotton—the “acreage reserve” part of the 
soil-bank scheme—the Senators propose to add a cool 
$175 million. 
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In two major respects, however, the committee bill 
departs radically from the Administration’s approach to 
falling farm income. It provides for restoring rigid price 
supports at 90 per cent of parity on corn, cotton, peanuts 
and wheat of “milling quality.” It calls for a return to 
the old method of computing parity prices which the 
last Congress jettisoned. (Parity is a formula supposed 
to give farmers a fair return in relation to their costs. ) 
These proposals would add considerably more to farm 
income than would the President’s soil-bank plan. 

The committee’s action means that the issue of fixed 
ys. flexible price supports will have to be fought out all 
over again. Two years ago, by splitting the bipartisan 
farm bloc, the Administration succeeded in persuading 
Congress to abandon rigid supports at 90 per cent of 
parity for a system of sliding supports ranging down- 
ward as low as 75 per cent. It stressed the argument 
that price-depressing surpluses could not be reduced so 
long as farmers were able to obtain 90 per cent of 
parity simply by placing their crops under Government 
loan. They would plant and grow as much as they 
could. On the other hand, the Administration argued, 
farmers would reduce their plantings if support prices 
were lowered in proportion as surpluses accumulated. 

Last year, with farm income still headed downward, 
the House reversed itself on flexible price supports. By 
a close tally of 206 to 201, it voted to return to rigid 


supports at 90 per cent of parity. The majority argued 
that flexible price props 1) would not reduce surpluses, 
and 2) would inflict severe hardship on small farmers. 
Anyway, said embattled farm spokesmen, nobody ought 
to object if farmers receive 90 per cent of a fair price 
for their crops. They ought to receive 100 per cent. 


SOIL BANK AND RIGID PROPS 


To the present controversy something new has been 
added in the form of the soil-bank proposal. Proponents 
of flexible supports can now argue, as Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson has done already, that a man 
can logically favor either high rigid supports or the soil 
bank, but he cannot consistently favor both at the same 
time. The effect of the soil bank is to cut down produc- 
tion; the effect of high supports is to stimulate it. 

If the Administration could make that argument stand 
up, the case against the Senate bill would be foolproof. 
There is some doubt, though, that it can. Might not 
farmers step up production on their remaining acreage 
to compensate for whatever land they placed in the 
soil bank? And would they not tend to do this regard- 
less of whether prices were supported at 75 or 90 per 
cent of parity? The answers to both questions, say pro- 
ponents of the bill, could well be yes. If so, one can 
support with consistency both the soil bank and high, 
rigid price props. 


Automobiles in 1956 


This is an editorial which many a fuming motorist could 
write after a week-end drive in the country. Stalled in 
traffic or desperately in search of a parking space, he 
suffers the symptoms of our mid-century malaise: auto- 
motive arteriosclerosis. The poor motorist wants to tell 
the world about his troubles. 

Congested highways are changing the recreational 
habits of our generation. City dwellers who have long 
loved a Sunday drive in the country now hesitate or 
refuse to be trapped on clogged “throughways.” Week- 
end trips are cut short or lengthened an extra night to 
avoid traffic bottlenecks leading into the city. On holi- 
days, beaches turn into mirages blocked by miles of 
stalled traffic. 


CHOKING TO DEATH 


Business habits as old as cities themselves are facing 
a radical change. The downtown businessman, fright- 
ened by rising costs and suburban supermarkets, has 
only to look into the street to find the reasons for both. 
Delivery costs in congested areas have mounted so high 
that businessmen as well as traffic commissioners are 
considering a ban on trucks in crowded business dis- 
tricts during daytime hours. This plan would require 
truckers and shipping clerks to work at night. It would 
also mean new storage problems for business houses in 
the area. 

Usually tools can be set down easily when not in use. 
But parking that automobile is a riddle which can re- 
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duce drivers to helpless rage. Parking even in residen- 
tial neighborhoods is a grim contest pitting neighbor 
against neighbor for space at the curb. Perhaps the 
ludicrous ultimate is reached in the case of the lady 
who refuses to use her car during the week, because 
if she does, she will lose her parking space. Thus from 
Sunday night to Saturday morning her car protects 
“her” space along a crowded curb. During the week 
she makes all necessary trips by bus. 

While traffic growls and snarls through narrow streets, 
city officials are at loggerheads over a solution. On the 
one hand, traffic engineers look with envy at the space 
taken along the curbs by parked cars. At the same 
time, the city council greedily eyes the same space and 
installs parking meters. The parked car is affecting even 
our architecture. Apartment construction faces a new 
requirement: underground garage space for dozens of 
tenants. Business areas have a new breed of building: 
multi-decked concrete sandwiches with autos pigeon- 
holed on each layer. 

All these problems are minor, however, compared 
with the mounting death toll laid to the auto. Traffic 
accidents took 972 lives over the Christmas and New 
Year week-ends. Still more sobering are the statistics 
of the 750 people who die and the 25,000 who are in- 
jured every week throughout the year in auto accidents. 
Traffic and parking problems need some fresh and radi- 
cal thinking. Our very survival in that traffic demands 
ruthless enforcement of law. 
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L HAS LONG been a legitimate complaint that mod- 
ern students of management and organization are 
ignorant or neglectful of the lessons to be learned from 
man’s history. They seem to assume that no one ever 
tackled the task of organizing human efforts to a com- 
mon end or of managing the work of other people until 
Henry Ford built the River Rouge plant thirty years 
ago. Yet it needs no saying that the history of leader- 
ship, management and organization is as old as the 
history of mankind. 

There is certainly no organization from which the 
modern student could learn as much as he could from 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is the oldest “organiza- 
tion” in the world. It is the only one with unbroken 
continuity of history and development. And it is cer- 
tainly the most successful one. It is also the only one 
that has solved the very problems that most deeply 
concern the modern student of management and or- 
ganization: how to organize, manage, administer and 
motivate—especially in a large-scale organization—where 
there is neither a foundation in cohesive territory nor 
a control through physical force. Moreover, the Catholic 
Church has developed and tested over the centuries the 
very concepts that the modern disciplines of manage- 
ment and organization consider “basic” innovations. 


THE CHURCH: CHARACTER AND PROBLEMS 


The Church is the most decentralized of institutions. 
Every diocese has its autonomous charter and its proper 
duties, its legally defined objectives, scope and task, and 
the fullest measure of independence required to attain 
its purposes. And so has every parish. It is also the 
“flattest” organization structure we know; there are 
only three levels of “line authority,” parish priest, bishop 
and Pope. 

The Church “discovered” the “staff principle” 700 
years ago with the founding of the great preaching and 
teaching orders of Franciscans and Dominicans. It 
established the first “functional” vice presidents—the 
Sacred Congregations—even earlier. And it formed the 
first “general staff corps,” the Jesuit Order, 250 years 
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before the concept first became part of military organi- 
zation, and 350 years before it was first introduced—iy 
such forms as the U. S. Bureau of the Budget-—into 
secular government. 

But it can also be said that the Catholic Church 
might learn a good deal from acquaintance with mod- 
ern thinking on management and organization. There js 
very little doubt that the Church is undergoing ; 
process with which the student of management and or 
ganization is only too familiar—and with which he 
knows how to deal. The modern big-city diocese and 
big-city parish are outgrowing a traditional managerial 
pattern and organization structure. It is a common con- 
plaint that a bishop in a metropolitan diocese tends to 
be so overloaded with urgent administrative work a 
to be all but unable to give proper time and attention 
to his primary functions of theologian, pastor and 
spiritual leader. The same complaint is heard increas- 
ingly from the rectors of the big urban parishes or from 
the heads of Catholic schools and universities. 

Any management consultant is familiar with this 
phenomenon; it is the typical problem of top manage. 
ment in a big enterprise or in one that is growing. It is 
the problem also, of course, of the President under the 
U. S. Constitution. 

The student of management has learned that the 
problem cannot be solved by looking for supermen who 
can somehow do the work of ten. The “supermen’-i 
they survive—inevitably wind up by spending thei 
tenfold energy on work they should not be doing: 
“trouble shooting,” “fire fighting,” “procedural” and 
“administrative” work. And they do no more than was 
done before of the fundamental work they should really 
be doing. 

The student of management and organization has also 
learned that it is no solution to the problem to pro 
liferate “assistants” with undefined and unspecified 
duties. Yet this—or so at least it seems from the outside- 
is precisely the way the large, big-city Catholic diocese 
today tries to solve the problem. It has created an array 
of vice chancellors, each doing pieces of a number 
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jobs, according to his ability and inclination, according 
the day-to- day assignments and the urgencies created 
by yesterday's * ‘crises,” or according to the personal 
aaitence the bishop reposes in him. 

We know that the problem can be solved only by 
analyzing the total work to be done; by defining clearly 
the work that only the man at the very top can do and 
the work he has to do; by ruthlessly delegating every- 
thing else in clearly and rationally organized “chunks 
of work” to other people, who are then accountable for 
the results of this work. ( Offhand, such “chunks of work” 
in the work of a diocese might seem to be six: 1) the 
orderly administration of the cure of souls at a high 
standard of performance; 2) the development of Church 
personnel, present and future; 3) the organized “oper- 
ating activities” of the Church, such as schools or hos- 
pitals; 4) the guidance of activities that are “Catholic” 
rather than “ “Church” —an advisory staff function rather 
than an “operating” one, but a very important one; 5) 
the judicial functions; and 6) the administration of the 
physical and financial resources of the diocese. Today 
only the last two seem to be organized.) The same 
principle would apply also to the organization of the 
work in the large big-city parish. 

So far, however, no attempt has been made either to 
make fruitful the experience of the Catholic Church 
for an understanding of management, organization and 
administration—public or private—or to make fruitful 
the knowledge and insight gained from the modern 
study of these disciplines to the managerial problems of 
the Church. The only possible exception would be The 
Principles of Organization, by James D. Mooney and 
Alan C. Reiley (New York: Harper, 1939). This tried 
to apply some of the lessons of the experience of the 
Church to the problems of managerial enterprise. 

It should therefore be something of an event and an 
occasion for rejoicing when an institution with the im- 
pressive name of the American Institute of Management 
publishes a Management Audit of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The audit was released in pamphlet form on 
January 23. It is to be published as part of a volume of 
such management audits some time this year by Harper 


and Brothers. In the meantime, however, copies of the 
pamphlet can apparently be obtained directly from the 
American Institute of Management, 125 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. for a dollar. 


A LOOK AT THE AUDIT 


There are shrewd insights to be found in this Manage- 
ment Audit. They are primarily in the list of 32 things 
which “management can learn from a study of the 
Catholic Church.” Among them are such conclusions as 
point No. 6: “the efficacy of being absolutely certain 
concerning each individual's integrity, ability and in- 
dustry before he is given any authority whatsoever,” or 
No. 12: “the need to utilize the knowledge and power 
of elderly men in staff capacities.” No. 8 is surely a 
counsel of hypocrisy: “the wisdom of not too much 
obvious zeal once a position of influence has been at- 
tained.” This seems to reflect a vulgarized “Poor Rich- 
ard” rather than the spirit of Pius X or the present Pope. 

There are some insights also that should cause even 
the Church’s most loyal sons to cry “touché’—as, for 
instance, the observation that “there are apparently too 
many Catholic publications (for mass circulation) with 
too little effort to see that any of them are truly out- 
standing.” 

But by and large this Management Audit is a botched 
job. It is written in a cheap style. A fine example is the 
definitive accolade bestowed on the present Holy 
Father: “His death will no doubt occasion the most 
honored funeral the world has yet seen.” 

It abounds in fractured history, for example, the 
statement that after the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
Latin language was preserved only in Ireland; or that 
the “temporal power of the Roman Catholic Church be- 
came nearly absolute in the civilized world under In- 
nocent III in the 12th century.” It is shot through with 
half-truths and half-knowledge: for example, “Defined 
doctrine is termed dogma.” 

It contains some of the most sweeping generaliza- 
tions I have ever encountered. The Cardinals, we are 
told, “perhaps think more in terms of a restoration of the 





In his sympathetic summary account of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management's appraisal of the 
Catholic Church, our Father Graham announced 
that America would shortly publish a “detailed 
analysis by an outstanding expert in management” 
(Am. 1/28, p. 463). 

In inviting Professor Drucker to do this study, 
America was intent solely on securing the collab- 
oration of a top-flight scholar in the field. That such 
is Professor Drucker’s reputation will, we think, be 
generally admitted. At present professor of manage- 
ment in the Graduate School of Business of New 
York University, Mr. Drucker is the author of a half- 
dozen meaty books and many thoughtful magazine 
articles. He has acted, or is acting, as management 
consultant to some of the best-known corporations 





in the country. These include such firms as General 
Motors, General Electric, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, W. R. Grace & Company, Sears Roebuck, 
etc. Three years ago, he lectured in Rome at the 
International University of Social Studies, con- 
ducted by the Dominicans. 

Having invited Mr. Drucker to make this ap- 
praisal of the AIM study, we naturally left him free 
to reach his own conclusions. These are not neces- 
sarily, in every respect, AMERIca’s conclusions. On 
ascertaining that Mr. Drucker's article would be 
sharply critical, we decided in all fairness to give 
AIM space to reply. Our readers may be somewhat 
disappointed, as we were, that in its comments AIM 
did not pay more attention to the points raised by 
Mr. Drucker. Eprror. 
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Holy Roman Empire than a strong episcopate in the 
provinces.” This is exemplified by, of all things, the 
Vatican's allegedly backward attitude toward deprecia- 
tion reserves on building. Again, “the Anglican and 
Orthodox Churches are . . . the ones most likely to re- 
join the Catholic Church.” We are told that even today 
the Catholic Church finds its main membership among 
the very rich or the extremely poor and is lacking in 
appeal to the middle classes—a proposition that con- 
signs to limbo all of Europe’s Catholic and predomi- 
nantly middle-class parties, if it does not suggest re- 
assignment of the French “worker priest” from the 
slums to the stock exchange. 

Finally, the Management Audit assays heavily in pure 
drivel—a good deal of it of the pseudo-social-science 
kind. An imposing “Management Evaluation Table” 
“rates” the Church on ten areas and awards it 8,800 
points. Since an “Optimum Rating” is 10,000, while a 
“Minimum Rating for Excellence” is 7,500, the Church 
would, I imagine, stand some place half way between 
the Aluminum Corporation of America and Montgomery 
Ward or the New Haven Railroad. But what precisely 
can be done to bring the Church’s rating in regard to 
“trustee analysis” (whatever that may be) from the 
terrible “flunking” rating of 525 to the “Minimum for 
Excellence” of 600, let alone to the “Optimum” of 800? 
And it would be hard to top the mock-scientific phoni- 
ness of the following statement: “The average zeal of 
present-day members is . . . we believe, but half of 
what it was in the beginning.” 


FAULTY APPROACH 


Considering the level of this so-called Management 
Audit, it is perhaps fortunate that this is not in any 
sense—even the most pedestrian or superficial—a study 
of the organization, management and administration of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It concerns itself basically 
with the Vatican alone. And it conceives of the role of 
the Vatican as analogous to that of top management in 
a highly centralized business corporation. 

It never dawned on the compilers of this document— 
despite the eight years they claim to have spent in 
“research —that what is “authoritarian” in the govern- 
ment of the Church is the authority of law, rather than 
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that of men. Even less did they understand the ele. 
mentary fact—available from any intelligent Catholic 
priest or layman for the asking—that diocese and paris) 
are autonomous and legally constituted organs of local 
government the understanding of which is central to any 
understanding of the organization and management of 
the Catholic Church. 

This study also violates the first rule of any organiza. 
tion study, the rule, namely, that organization and 
management are means to an end rather than ends them. 
selves, and that therefore any study of this kind has ty 
start with a clear definition of objectives and goals of 
the institution studied. This audit focuses on rules and 
procedures instead. In so far as it touches upon objec. 
tives at all, it apparently assumes that they must be the 
same as those of any business organization, namely, to 
gain additional “sales” (i.e., members) and to get more 
money. It is no accident that the fact that the middle 
classes today are the major source of wealth and the 
major potential contributors of money is considered an 
important reason why the (alleged) lack of appeal to 
them is such a grievous weakness. 

In so far as there is any awareness of other goal 
than the purely “commercial” ones, there is—tacked o 
at the very end—some vaguely “social” humanitarianism 
such as extreme liberal Protestants of thirty years ago 
might have talked about under the name of “Social 
Christianity.” 

“Catholic Schools Serve Humanity” was for instance 
the title of one of the press releases with which the 
American Institute of Management announced its audit 
That the Catholic schools—or the Catholic Church in 
general—must above all serve God did not occur to 
anyone at the American Institute of Management. 

Such complete estrangement from spiritual life and 
values would vitiate any work on management and or 
ganization; for these are primarily moral and ethical 
disciplines. It certainly makes impossible any under 
standing of the management and organization of a 
institution whose kingdom and whose interests are no 
just of this world. 

This particular document will, no doubt, go the way 
of all pressagentry and be forgotten with tomorrow’ 
new stunt. After all, despite its high-sounding name, the 
American Institute of Management is neither an officid 
nor a representative institution. 

But the job itself still remains to be done. And per 
haps the one thing this Management Audit can teach 
is that it is high time that the job of studying the or 
ganization and management of the Catholic Chur 
were done seriously and from the foundation of out 
present-day knowledge. In this country—and in thi 
country alone—we have the men who can do the job: 
Catholic priests who know the Church, its history, is 
laws, its policies and its organization, and who at the 
same time know and teach management, organizatidl 
and administration. Is it too much to hope that the 
missed opportunity of this first attempt will stimulate 
such clerics to do properly what the American Institute 
of Management’s Management Audit only pretends t 
have done? 


> 
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A. I. M. Defends Its 


THE STAFF of the American Institute of Management 
is aware of a long-term animosity on the part of Mr. 
Drucker toward their organization, and AMERICA was 
apprised of this fact before the article was put in galley 
form. Therefore it is obvious that the above article 
might be expected to lack validity as an unbiased docu- 
ment. What else could account for Mr. Drucker’s state- 
ment that the AIM is neither an official nor a representa- 
tive organization, and what precisely does this mean? 

In Mr. Drucker’s statement that the study is shot 
through with half-truths and half-knowledge, he gives 
as an example only the sentence: “Defined doctrine is 
termed dogma.” How would he define dogma? 

The American Institute of Management prefers to 
ignore Mr. Drucker’s expression of prejudice and reserve 
comment for the criticism of a competent scholar. The 
language used in this article—“counsel of hypocrisy,” 
“botched job,” “cheap style,” “fractured history,” “pure 
drivel,” “mock-scientific phoniness,” “pressagentry’—is 
not the language of the scholar. 

The genuine enthusiasm with which the Catholic 
press, and the 15,000 members of AIM, received the 
Management Audit—critical, but in good taste—is ac- 
knowledged with gratitude, and the temperate, objective 
assessment of a remarkable priest-administrator is in 
vivid contrast to the unrestrained, caustic comment of 
America’s “outstanding expert in management.” 

Writing with discretion and perception in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Archbishop John F. O'Hara said: 


The Management Audit is an interesting docu- 
ment, friendly in tone in spite of its objectivity. A 
few blemishes resulting from lack of familiarity 
with historical sources can be cleared up betore 
this preliminary study is cast in final form. 

While as a Catholic administrator I appreciate 
the high rating the audit gives the Church on man- 
agement, I believe that the casual reader may find 
it hard to escape the conclusion that the 26 pages 
of text prove the Holy See’s contention that “its 
actions and its attainment of a position as the larg- 
est religious society may have resulted from divine 
guidance.” This conclusion the author questions as 
an oversimplification. 

The Church puts the matter very simply in the 
ceremony of a bishop: “Let him be a prudent and 
faithful servant for Thee to set, O Lord, over Thy 
household, so that he may give them food in due 
season, and prove himself a perfect man. May he be 
untiring in his solicitude, cherish humility and truth 
and never desert it. overcome either by flattery or 
fear. Let him not put light for darkness nor dark- 
ness for light. Let him not call evil good nor good 
evil. May he be a debtor to the wise and to the 
ng so that he mav gather fruit for the progress 
of all. 

There is the official charge for management, and 
if the results merit a grade of 88 from the American 
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Institute of Management, those in authority in the 
Church will be happy to know that their human 
infirmities have deducted only 12 per cent from a 
perfect score. 

Specific comment on a few points is in order. On 
the fiscal policies of the Church the audit expresses 
the judgment that “a lack of a depreciation reserve 
is of major consequence.” The supernatural point 
of view with regard to this is that if God wants the 
work to go on He will take care of it, so a modest 
reserve is quite sufficient. The history of the Church 
has many warnings that substantial reserves attract 
avaricious men, either from within or without the 
Church. 

History also has its lessons on trusteeism, both 
clerical and lay, and if the audit finds the Church 
weak on this point, we can only say that our prac- 
tices are based on long and diversified experience. 
We commonly employ the trustee system when 
circumstances demand it, and we impose personal 
responsibility (on what should be a very tender 
conscience ) in those situations in which experience 
indicates that it functions best. 

The audit suggests as a problem “to separate the 
Church from an air of intrigue and Latin thinking, 
yet not lose its tradition.” American Catholics will 
find this amusing. We still teach foreign languages 
in high school, and when we hear two foreigners 
discussing their business in their own language, we 
do not conclude that they are criticising us. And no 
matter what our national stock may be, we try to 
appreciate the contributions of people of all nations 
and all races to the welfare of both our Church and 
our nation. 

Another problem suggested is “to secure needed 
larger contributions from members.” Here in the 
United States, at least, probably few bishops would 
agree that there is a problem. Catholic support of 
the Church is magnificent, in that the number of 
contributors is very large, and their offerings, in 
proportion to their means, are generous. If God in- 
spires those of greater means to foster particular 
works of education or charity, we thank God for it, 
and we try not to disappoint the benefactors in ful- 
filling their wishes. 


The curiously unrestrained and caustic language of 
Mr. Drucker is in strange contrast to the temperate and 
objective language of both the Management Audit and 
Archbishop O’Hara. Indeed, we may learn more from 
the AIM survey than management practice. 

The governing board of the American Institute of 
Management has three members who are the deans of 
administrative education in this country. Their approval 
of our management audit is sufficient proof to us of its 
true validity. 

In the final analysis the best answer to Mr. Drucker’s 
criticism is to be found by reading the Management 
Audit itself, copies of which are availabie to everyone. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
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German Neo-Liberalism 
Friedrich Baerwald 


Writing in America for April 23, 1955, Prof. Friedrich 
Baerwald of Fordham University deplored the growing 
influence of neo-liberal economic ideas on West Ger- 
many's younger Catholic economists. He expressed the 
opinion that the Pope’s criticism of the contemporary 
revival of economic liberalism (in his 1954 Christmas 
Message) was aimed primarily not at the United States 
but at certain groups in Europe, especially in the Bonn 
Republic. Dr. Baerwald argued further that Germany’s 
postwar industrial comeback was mainly due to hard 
work and good management, not to any recourse to free- 
market forces. 


In America for September 17, 1955 Dr. Patrick M.. 


Boarman, who spent four years in Bonn directing the 
Office of Cultural Affairs, NCWC, went to the defense 
of the neo-liberals. He denied a close resemblance be- 
tween 19th-century laissez-faire and 20th-century neo- 
liberalism. There was no doubt in his mind that the 
resurgence of German industry was due to the dynamic 
forces of a free market. He accused some German 
Catholics of a “vested interest” in attacking neo-liberal- 
ism. They were still devoted, he said, to the “vocational 
group principle, as if there were no place in papal 
social teaching for a free-market economy. 
Dr. Baerwald’s rejoinder follows. 


Until recently, economics seemed to be a_ purely 
academic pursuit characterized by a shortage of basic 
information and an abundance of polemics. When I was 
first exposed to it at a German university, which shall 
remain nameless, I was dismayed to discover that some 
professors seemed more intent on emphasizing the 
errors of their colleagues than on acquainting students 
with the tools of economic analysis and research. Since 
then I have had an aversion for professorial disputes. 

It is therefore with some reluctance that I am sub- 
mitting this rejoinder to Dr. Boarman’s article. I would 
not dare to impose again on the readers of this journal 
merely to prove that I am more right or less wrong than 
my critic. What is involved, however, is more important 
than purely academic dissension. If Dr. Boarman’s 
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article were representative of what Americans stationed 
in Germany think about conditions there, there would 
be grave cause for alarm. New clouds are rapidly gath- 
ering over that divided country. If the West enters this 
new phase of the struggle with illusions rather than 
realism, the outlook will become progressively darker. 

I shall discuss three specific problems raised by Dr. 
Boarman: the pitfalls of interpreting in an ideological 
manner concrete economic developments; some features 
of the “free enterprise system” in the German Federal 
Republic; the need to reiterate continuously, in terms 
applicable to our times, Catholic social principles so 
that we may be prepared for the great tests ahead in 
the dangerous era of “competitive coexistence.” 

In its issue of November 18, 1955, the New York 
Times carried two special reports. The first was head- 
lined: “West German Output Rises to Highest Peak in 
History.” It appeared on page one. The second, on an 
inside page, was entitled: “Output Doubled in Czech 
Industry.” 

Let us now make a simple “mental experiment” based 
on these news items. What would be our response if 
we were told in a magazine article that the doubling of 
output in Czechoslovakia was due to the fact that the 
regime in Prague had “conducted an experiment in 
Marxism-Leninism with results so sensational as to 
have been calied miraculous”? Most certainly all of us 
who have remained unimpressed by Marxist ideology 
would say that the doubling of output in that satellite 
country was not attributable to “scientific socialism” but 
to a series of developments of a political rather than 
an economic nature. 

Among them we would mention the transformation 
by force of a consumer-oriented economy into one 
stressing the production of heavy equipment, the rigid 
enforcement of low wages and the imposition of great 
sacrifices on all social classes, including the working 
class, for the purpose of rapidly building up heavy in- 
dustry to the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

In other words, far from accepting the propagandistic 
claims of left-wing ideologists, we would have a sober 
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look at the facts and try to understand the Czech situa- 
tion within the over-all context of the political and social 
tides of our times. 

In making our mental experiment we have used the 
same words Dr. Boarman employed when he wrote 
about the German economic resurgence, merely sub- 
situting for his words “economic freedom” the words 
Marxism-Leninism. In appropriating major credit for 
the undeniable success of German economic policies 
since 1948, neo-liberals are treading the shifty grounds 
of economic ideologies, thereby refuting their own claim 
that they have left behind the 19th-century mentality 
which has created so much havoc in the past. 

We cannot combat Marxism with a line of economic 
thinking just as dated as are the sociological assump- 
tions and economic theories of classical socialism. It is 
time to realize that the economic system to which both 
liberalism and socialism refer is no longer in existence. 
Profound changes in institutions, laws, technology and 
social attitudes have brought forth an entirely new setup 
that must be understood in its own terms. 

Dr. Boarman has really gone too far on several points. 
Before turning our attention to the German economy, I 
feel it is only fair to correct the invidious comparisons 
made by him between Germany, England, France and 
Italy. This is necessary in the interest of furthering 
European unity. My critic implies that the weaknesses 
of the economies of the other West European countries 
are due to the fact that they did not have a neo-liberal 
like Prof. Ludwig Erhard to shape their economic 
policies. He also states that, provided “the Socialists 
and all other enemies of freedom” can be prevented 
from taking over in Germany, the outlook for the Ger- 
man economy is bright. 

Now to say that German Socialists, who are the 
political equivalent today of the right wing of the 
British Labor party, are “enemies of freedom,” when 
in fact they are shouldering the heaviest burden in 
the critical front-line fight against communism in Ber- 
lin, is, to put it mildly, disingenuous. One shudders at 
the thought that the impending new phase of the East- 
West struggle in Germany might be based on such a 
distorted political perspective. But let us return to the 
Franco-German comparison. 


ROOTS OF GERMAN RECOVERY 


It is generally agreed that the German currency re- 
form of 1948 was carried out very effectively and pro- 
vided the basis for a rapid economic upswing. But in 
any international comparisons we cannot overlook the 
fact that in 1948 there still was no Federal Government 
in Germany. The Allied military occupation was in full 
control. This made it possible to introduce a new cur- 
rency by decree, thereby allowing German politicians, 
who were not yet organized on a federal level, to dis- 
claim responsibility for the very considerable transition- 
al difficulties inevitably connected with any currency 
conversion. It is my opinion that the French would 
have been wise to have adopted similar monetary 
measures shortly after V-E Day. But to push such a 
measure through while elected legislative bodies are 
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in session is a feat of political artistry that has rarely 
been achieved in history. 

Dr. Boarman should also bear in mind that the French 
were, and still are, beset by the high cost of conducting 
military campaigns in far-off places. Up to now Ger- 
many has not had to bear a similar burden. Though it 
is true that Bonn has had to pay occupation costs, these 
have turned out to be less than was allowed for in the 
Federal budget. As a result the Bonn Treasury has 
accumulated a sizeable cash balance with the German 
central banking system. Since these idle funds were 
taken out of the monetary stream, they have helped to 
keep prices low. Furthermore, currency reform of the 
drastic type carried out in Germany virtually liquidates 
the public debt. This eliminates an important cost item 
of the national economy, at least for a considerable 
period of time. 

If Dr. Boarman is intent on making comparisons be- 
tween various free countries in Europe, he should 
analyze the situation at least in some detail before 
arriving at sweeping condemnations of such countries 
as England and France. He also should study the real 
economic situation in Western Germany instead of pro- 
viding us with a highly imaginative fable of a paradise 
of free enterprise said to have been created by Professor 
Erhard. 


WEST GERMANY’S MIXED ECONOMY 


Nobody denies that there is to a certain extent a free- 
market economy in Germany today. That is to say, there 
is no elaborate and direct fixing of prices or wages by 
Government. This is in sharp contrast to the rigidly 
regimented economy set up before World War II and 
continued until 1948 with ever decreasing efficiency. 
But to say, as Dr. Boarman does, that this restoration of 
a relatively free market and price system is the main 
explanation of the startling comeback of industry and 
trade in West Germany is so one-sided as to become 
downright misleading. Here are three examples de- 
signed to correct this false impression. 

First, the case of housing. There is no disagreement 
on the remarkable facts. For several years now, in excess 
of 500,000 dwelling units have been built annually. If 
we adjust this for the difference in population, the 
home-construction rate has amounted to roughly twice 
the annual rate in the United States. This is one of the 
major explanations for the drastic reduction of unem- 
ployment and the absorption of millions of displaced 
persons into the West Germany economy. 

Only by glossing over several key facts, however, can 
this be considered an achievement of a free market. In 
the first place, the greater part of residential construc- 
tion has been subsidized by the Government through 
various devices, especially tax relief and cheap credit. 
Secondly, more than 300,000 homes for coal miners were 
built with the use of counterpart funds from the U. S. 
foreign-aid program. Finally, the whole wage structure 
of the West German economy is still based on the 
maintenance of fairly rigid rent ceilings on old housing. 

It is true that Prof. Wilhelm Roepke, who is, indeed, 
as Dr. Boarman says, “one of the most articulate of the 
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neo-liberals,” advocated in 1951 a neo-liberal cure-all 
for the housing shortage: the lifting of all rent ceilings 
so that rents in old and new houses would find their 
“natural level,” thereby encouraging venture capital. 
But this recipe was not followed. By maintaining rent 
ceilings, the Government kept a very essential measure 
of a controlled economy in West Germany. 

Next let us consider food prices. Everyone coming to 
Germany from the United States, France or Italy will 
indeed be amazed at the comparatively low prices of 
food in West Germany. This is the more remarkable be- 
cause certain German crops, especially vegetables, are 
protected by high tariffs against competition from 
Dutch and Belgian truck farmers. Such a protectionist 
policy is, of course. the opposite of what would be 
consistent with economic liberalism, “neo” or otherwise. 
The real explanation of low focd prices is that a compre- 
hensive system of subsidies is being employed by the 
Government to maintain farm income. It is a sort of 
variant of our Brannan Plan, which tries to give to the 
consumer the advantages of a free competitive food 
market while protecting farmers against undue losses. 


THE VOLKSWAGEN 


Lastly, let us discuss briefly the most celebrated in- 
dustrial success story coming out of Western Germany 
since World War II—the story of the Volkswagen enter- 
prise. The very fact that these small automobiles are 
being seen in increasing numbers in this country, espec- 
ially on the West Coast, seems to indicate that German 
industrialists and their salesmen have almost succeeded 
in what amounts to selling ice boxes to Eskimos. From 
the viewpoint of neo-liberalism, there is only one slightly 
disturbing aspect to this whole business. The Volks- 
wagen works are not a private enterprise either in 
origin or in current operations. They may at some future 
day be transferred to private ownership, but up to now 
they have been excellently managed as a collective 
enterprise by Heintz Nordhoff, general manager. 

The fact of the matter is that this huge automobile 
plant was built originally by the “Labor Front,” a sub- 
sidiary of the Nazi party, which put up about $70 mil- 
lion it had collected in dues from its often involuntary 
members. All this was a long time ago, and to bring up 
these memories is not to detract from the splendid 
achievements of the Volkswagen works after World 
War II. But here we have an example of an outstand- 
ing production and promotion achievement in West 
Germany which simply does 
not fit into the slogan of a 
market economy based on the 
“economic freedom” of pri- 
vately managed industry. 

These three examples show 
that modern economic sys- 
tems like the American and 
the West German are far too 
complex for simple ideologi- 
cal explanations of their oper- 
ations and achievements. To 
make this point is not a futile 











economy is harmless so long as the German boo, 
continues. But it is too narrow and too much weight 
by obsolescent concepts of financial policies to ser, 
as an efficient approach to problems of maintainiy 
the momentum of steady advance in a peace-time s¢, 
ting. Neo-liberalism as an economic theory has p, 
mained on the level of static analysis. This is its majg 
weakness in our day and age when economic policig 
require flexibility and an understanding of the dynamig 
of changing economic situations. Nor can such basi 
defects be overcome by talk about mass _ productio, 
and advertising as a means of keeping factories hup,. 
ming in West Germany a few years from now. We 4 
not know yet whether even the American economy ca 
be kept growing through agency literature about eq. 
nomic individualism and freedom. 


CATHOLIC VESTED INTERESTS? 


Dr. Boarman deplores the fact that Catholic soci 
scientists are opposed to neo-liberal ideology. May | 
therefore remind him that my article was not occasione; 
by my personal discovery of neo-liberalism in Wei 
Germany but by specific statements in the 1954 Christ 
mas Message of the Holy Father. The Catholic socia| 
scientist who considers it one of his professional dutie 
to interpret the factual background of papal statement 
does not do so in order to sponsor a “vested interest’ 
in the maintenance of specific theories. He discharges 
this difficult task because he has an obligation to pr- 
mote an understanding of Catholic social doctrine. It 
is also absurd to say, as Dr. Boarman does, that this in- 
plies a continuing advocacy of the “vocational grou 
principle.” Having been accused by others of not being 
sufficiently enthusiastic about privately circulated ip. 
dustry-council plans, I can take it in stride now to bk 
criticized for trying to be guided by explicit recent 
statements on economic issues coming from Rome. | 
do not think I am “more Catholic than the Pope.’ 

Since this discussion started, almost a year ago, the 
general situation has changed in Germany. Economica 
ly the boom has continued, though the problem now i 
to prevent an upward pressure of prices. International 
ly, a new phase of Communist aggression has bee 
inaugurated. It is more insidious than former militan 
moves because it is operating on the economic ani 
social plane. The November, 1955 issue of the highl 
informative Herder Korrespondenz gives a disturbin: 
survey of the proliferation of Communist-front organizi 
tions in West Germany. The recent Communist victon 
in the shop-council elections at the Westfalenhuette 
one of the largest steel works in Germany, is anothe 
alarm signal. These dangers cannot be met by massive 
retaliation. They must be fought with boldness ani 
imagination. 

It does not seem to this writer that we ought to stat 
this new stage of the struggle of our times by an impliei 
rejection of recent papal declarations, especially ot 
coupled with a revival of economic concepts and meth: 
ods that have failed before and cannot stand the tes 
of the challenge ahead of us. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


The Five-Dollar 


Pyrite Piece 
Harold C. Gardiner 


Many a gasping and gullible prospector, if I remember 
aright some of the tales I have read about the California 
gold rush, came charging or tottering into the assayers’ 
offices, greedily clutching in his hand or stealthily re- 
vealing from a pouch, a million-dollar nugget. 

“Weigh it,” he would gasp. “I’m rich. This here nugget 
is worth a million dollars.” (This was in the days be- 
fore taxes. ) 

“Son, would say the weary assayer, flicking a long- 
disillusioned glance over the hunk of glittering matter, 
“this here is no more than fool’s gold. Better get back 
to the claim and dig deeper—or better yet, go on back 
home to Ioway or Maine or one of them places and 
settle down and get you some real gold that can't be 
dug outta the ground.” 

This brief disquisition on the hopes and disappoint- 
ments of gold-seekers has been, if you will pardon me 
for it, occasioned by a recent book, The Five-Dollar 
Gold Piece, by Orville Prescott (Random House. $3.50). 
Mr. Prescott, as many of my readers will know, is the 
distinguished book reviewer for the daily New York 
Times. His column appears four times a week, and for 
that prodigious and perservering stint I doff my biretta 
to him. I also have the feeling that we are book-review- 
ing brothers under the skin. I have noticed over the 
years that Mr. Prescott and I generally agree on the 
quality of books, though not always for the same funda- 
mental reasons. For one thing, he places, it seems to me, 
much too much emphasis on the personal element in 
the reviewer's judgment. 

I believe that it is the function of the reviewer to 
keep his own taste as much as possible concealed and 
to give his readers the benefit of whatever objective 
norms there are. I believe that the ideal review is the 
one in which the readers (of the review) can discover 
reasons for judging the book, without ever once advert- 
ing to the fact that the reviewer does or does not like 
the book under discussion. 

Well, this is all by the way. Mr. Prescott’s views on 
the function of reviewing, and its rather tenuous dis- 
tinction from “criticism,” can all be discovered in the 
pages of his book. The Five-Dollar Gold Piece is pleas- 
ant, genteel reading, and spreads before one the 
thoughts of a civilized, urbane and generous mind. If 
the thoughts are a little complacent, composed and 
conservative, one at least closes the book with the con- 
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viction that Mr. Prescott, his wife and children are 
good citizens and neighbors. 

But my problem is with the general thesis Mr. Pres- 
cott advances. When he was a little tyke, his grand- 
mother offered to give him a five-dollar gold piece as 
soon as he could prove to her that he could read. Mr. 
Prescott, as one will soon see in reading his reminis- 
cences, is not and was not an acquisitive man. But he 
promptly set his young mind to reading. And his thesis 
seems to be that reading—any reading at all—is per se 
a good thing for the young. 

But what did he read as a boy, as a young man? And 
did what he read have anything to do with the shaping 
of the mind of Mr. Prescott, as he reveals it to us in 
this book? 

I cannot keep the chronology clear, and Mr. Prescott 
admits that it is vague for him. But it does seem clear 
that at an early age he was immersed in Samuel Butler 
(The Way of All Flesh), George Moore (titles un- 
named) and Oscar Wilde. Others like John Dewey, 
Thomas Hardy and Santayana helped to shape his mind. 

What about all this? Well, all I can do is quote from 
Mr. Prescott. Here is a resume of his present thought, 
in his own words: 


Just brooding with Hardy completed my rejec- 
tion of orthodox religious dogmas. [Mr. Prescott 
must then have been in his teens.] I found that I 
was a natural disbeliever. 

It is immensely difficult to be a good Christian, 
so difficult that only a few very good men in 2,000 
years have been able to achieve it. In fact, it is so 
difficult that most men don’t even believe that is 
even desirable. 

If we think seriously at all, we believe what we 
must believe. There is no choice. Some people are 
destined from birth by the very nature of their 
genes and their glands and their bloodstream to be 
believers, others to be unbelievers. 


This is all quite clear. But then Mr. Prescott goes on to 
profess: 


Nevertheless, I do believe that there is one ab- 
solute obligation in belief which applies to every 
man and woman of good will: if we hope that man 
will act in any way superior to the behavior of 
beasts, we must believe in moral restraints and 
ethical obligations, in duty and honor, in kindness, 
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in mercy and in love. Whenever the majority of 
men cease to believe in these basic ideals, free 
civilizations are doomed and we might as well 
surrender to the first dictator who promises us the 
moon in a basket if we will connive at his abomina- 
tions. 


But, Mr. Prescott (we interject), what if the dictator 
has genes or glands or a bloodstream which make it 
impossible for him to believe in mercy and decency? 
His actions would be irreproachable, no? And if enough 
people around the world have similar genes, stream. 
and glands, would not their world be the true world of 
tomorrow? 

I do not mean this small review-article devoted to 
Mr. Prescott’s book to be an indictment of Mr. Pres- 
cott’s integrity, citizenship or religious status. I do most 
emphatically want to point out the dangers, which Mr. 
Prescott unconsciously emphasizes, of uncontrolled and 


indiscriminate reading by the young and impression- 
able. No one, of course, can tell what Mr. Prescott’s 
views on religion and kindred matters would now be 
if he had not read as he did in his youth. We do know, 
for he tells us, that “the unbelief I reached in my teens 
still persists.” Suppose he had reached a belief in his 
teens? Would not his later reading have deepened that 
belief, just as it has now confirmed his early bias? 

Old-fashioned primers on which children were 
brought up in reading years ago now seem quaint and 
“unprogressive.” But there was more than a snippet of 
truth in the axiom about the tree growing as the twig 
is inclined. 

Does not all this add up to something like: it’s im- 
portant that the reading of children and young people 
be guided reading. Guided—not dragooned. 

Otherwise, genes, glands and bloodstreams, and not 
principles, may yet come to rule the world. 


Dolls and Democracy 


A girl of three is, without a doubt, the most truly demo- 
cratic person under whom one can be privileged to 
study. To observe her with her doll buggy is a revela- 


tion and a priceless lesson in tolerance. Her affection — 


for her dolls is all-inclusive and universe-embracing. 
Her family consists of such members as Raggedy Ann, 
a mammy-Indian, brick-colored solely because the sock 
from which she was created happened to be that shade. 
Though Susie has never been able to remove the 
pajama-sleeve kerchief which I tacked on in chagrin 
over the wool loops that were intended to resemble 
hair, she is remarkably fond of Raggedy Ann. 

Her Christmas doll, whom, against precedent, Susie 
did not trouble to name, is loved even though her wig 
comes off under duress. At first Susie stared at the 
naked skull in astonishment; picked gingerly at the few 
clinging hairs still attached and, in frightened guilt, 
held her peace. An hour later, however, overcoming 
her awe of my often misguided justice, she presented 
the bald female to me with a quaver in the voice that 
pleaded for hospitalization. 

I re-glued the disheveled wig, and we kept the patient 
in bed on the highest cupboard shelf for the next 24 
hours. Now, should ever the rubber band stretched pro- 
tectively over the sensitive spot threaten to come loose, 
my little mother hastens to have it tightened at once. 

There is a solicitude in her for this particular doll that 
springs from a natural maternal instinct. Her child has 
suffered, and she, the mother, has suffered through it. 

Her other dolls, which include the animal element to 
the extent of Teddy (her obviously named teddy-bear ) 
and Hayden, the panda (mysteriously associated in her 
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mind with a frequent guest to this household), are 
equally cherished. More recently has been added the 
red horse, which she maintains is a horse though he 
has donkey ears and a mischievous thread of a smile. 
It is enlightening to come upon her quietly, as she 
coaxes and scolds and stuffs imaginary food into their 
reluctant mouths, in perfect imitation of her elders. 

I suppose Susie is no more the mimic than any other 
child; it is only that I am in a position to observe her 
more than any other. With acknowledged awe I watch 
the contortions as she goes through the routine in her 
effort to fortify her youngsters with what she believes 
to be good for them. At length, all threats and promises 
having failed, Susie reaches the extremity of her pa- 
tience with a resounding whack where it will undoubt- 
edly do her offspring the most singular good. 

Later, Susie bundles them all, amply fed and suitably 
robed, into the incredibly spacious carriage and takes 
them for an airing. There are two dolls, both sock af- 
fairs, that by all other senses than sight might be mis- 
taken for twins on these expeditions. They are of identi- 
cal design and material, except that one is fashioned 
out of a black sock and the other out of a white. These 
two came in the days when I was still prevailed upon 
to select suitable names for all newcomers. Consequent- 
ly the pale one in white, whose hat can be made to 
resemble a mariner’s, is called Sailor. It is not the most 
ingenious title in the world, I am aware, but my 
daughter was not conscious of it at the time and re- 
frained from commenting—probably out of an already 
noticeable penchant for pitying her mother’s artistic 
limitations. 
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The other, being the exact opposite in color, received, 
in a wild moment of TV relaxation, the name of 
Rochester. 

Rochester and Sailor, Teddy and Hayden, Doll and 
Raggedy Ann—white, black, animal, Indian and chronic- 
ally bald American Beauty—are arranged in the doll 
buggy and treated with disarming equality by their 
proud parent. There is an oilcloth clown who goes 
along just for the ride. His name is Bingo, and he grins 
happily, ialbeit inanely, upon all he surveys. Thus, to 
the unusual family is added the jester, the large and 
worldly-wise equalizer. Shakespeare couldn't have ar- 
ranged it better. 

Broadly, too, my daughter shares her naive devotion 
with a primly pantalooned New England spinster 
named Priscilla. This rag doll is a lady to the last hair 
of her neat brown braids, which seem more appropriate 
when done up in a tight bun. Her nose is a dainty pair 
of French knots forever widespread as though they 
smelled something other than lavender. Her hand- 
stitched dancing-pumps seem out of place, but they go 
wherever her mistress decrees she should go, in spite 
of her hauteur. Priscilla is learning to be more charitable 
toward her unfairly judged inferiors. In time Priscilla 
will, I ardently hope, be molded into a genuine Gal Sal 


by the persuasive convictions of her young mistress. 

In my small daughter’s world there is ample room for 
all races, all intellectual strata, all shapes and sizes of 
humanity. Her heart has a place for the old, the battered, 
the fool, the animal, the colored—any-colored. There is 
space for the intolerant, who she believes can be won 
by example, if she thinks about it at all. Mostly, to her 
simplicity, they are one big, happy family. 

The day will come when Susie must grow aware of 
the differences between the higher and lower degrees: 
of mentality; when she will note contrast between skin 
pigments; when she will be awakened to the maimed 
and unhappy conditions of many about her. 

Then I hope that, with some wisdom gleaned of her 
large democracy, I may turn it back to whence it was 
learned, before her mind became cluttered with less 
important facts. With the same forcefulness, with the 
same untainted bigness of vision, perhaps I can return 
it to the source. 

For these little ones have a large and blessed sense 
of democracy, until we elders trample it under for 
them. If we can at least allow our children to retain 
it, perhaps we will not be too far from the day when 
the Philosopher—or, much, much better, the democracy 
of Calvary—shall be king. 
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Two Searches 


THE SECRET OF THE HITTITES 
By C. W. Ceram. Knopf. 254p. $5 


The historian knows Kemal Ataturk as 
the “Father of the Turks” and the maa 
whose reforms led his country into 
the modern era. What may seem para- 
doxical is the fact that he was also 
one of the first actively to promote 
and finance the recovery of Anatolia’s 
brilliant past, which may be summed 
up in the phrase “Hittite Empire.” 

The few scattered references in the 
Old Testament to the Hittites would 
scarcely lead one to believe that they 
were proud subjects of a powerful po- 
litical organization which dominated 
Asia Minor for over 600 years, in the 
second millennium B.C. But the rec- 
ord is there, in monument, inscription 
and sprawling ruins, to prove what had 
hardly been suspected a century ago. 

To tell their story and the century- 
old efforts through which this ancient 
and splendid Indo-European civilization 
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was recovered, Mr. Ceram has turned 
out a fascinating and reliable book. I 
should like to insist on the realiability 
of his account because all too often 
exuberant amateurism has led to serious 
falsification of an historical period. This 
is not the case with Mr. Ceram. In 
fact, it is with some regret that I learn 
of the author’s decision to give up ar- 
chaeological writing, because he has 
undoubtedly achieved a certain mastery 
in this genre. 

The method which Mr. Ceram has 
used to gather and organize unwieldy 
material is of some interest. He has 
twice visited Turkey and spent time 
at two of its best-known centers of 
Hittite civilization, the ancient capital 
of Hattusas (modern Boghazkoy) and 
the citadel of Karatepe. The latter was 
the pleasure-haunt of King Asitawan- 
das and site of the famous bilingual 
inscriptions which, since 1947, have 
given scholars the key to the Hittite 
people and their empire. 

At both sites and elsewhere in Ana- 
tolia, Mr. Ceram has consulted experts 
like Bossert and Bittel, first-generation 
Turkish scholars such as Halet Cambel 
and Bahadir Alkim, and the late Fr. 
Roger O'Callaghan, S.J., who was one 
of the first to translate the great Portal 
Inscription at Karatepe. 

To these valuable contacts with pro- 
fessionals Mr. Ceram has added dis- 


criminating reading in the ever-growing 
literature on the subject. References 
such as the one to the latest work of 
Goetze and Landsberger on the cru- 
cial problem of Hittite chronology give 
considerable reassurance on this score. 
Excellent plates and an extensive bibli- 
ography enhance the book’s value for 
the professional historian of the ancient 
Near East. 

The general reader will find here an 
absorbing narrative of pioneer efforts 
and recent successes in bringing to life 
the history and achievements of a lost 
empire. FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 


THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY MURPHY 


By Morey Bernstein. Doubleday. 256p. 
$3.75 


Carefully designed to appeal to the 
imagination and curiosity of many read- 
ers, Mr. Bernstein’s story must leave the 
professional investigator unmoved. This 
is not because it is necessarily invalid, 
but for the simple reason that it is poorly 
documented and too filled with the 
subjective excitement and bias of its 
author, whose credentials for carrying 
out psychologic research are neatly 
printed on the book-jacket: “investment 
company partner, co-owner of an equip- 
ment business, and a bank director.” 
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What Morey Bernstein has recorded 
is his experience in inducing a series 
of hypnotic trances in a young woman, 
during which she not only recalls mem- 
ories of early childhood, but also be- 
gins to speak and act as if she were 
another person. This alter ego, who, 
author Bernstein implies, is actually the 
remnant of a previous existence in time, 
is named Bridey Murphy. Miss Mur- 
phy emerges as an Irish girl living in 
Cork at the end of the 18th century, 


| who describes to him the events of her 
| daily life. 


In a somewhat unconvincing manner, 
the experimenter has attempted to es- 
tablish that this person actually did 


| exist, and could not be the product of 


| his subject’s fantasy. Scattered through- 
| out the volume are vague and general 
| references to literature on extra-sensory 


| perception, clairvoyance, mental telep- 


athy, and in particular the theory of 
reincarnation. 

That Mr. Bernstein may have touched 
upon certain important, 


| concepts in the realm of psychologic 
_ and psychic research is unquestionable. 


It is disturbing, however, that a per- 
son who does not appear-to be es- 


well-known | 


pecially trained or experienced in hyp- | 


dangerous scientific technique. 
Bernstein is indeed fortunate that the 


| subject he selected recalled only a 


factual or fictitious past, and did not 
disorganize into a state of serious emo- 
tional disability. 

FREDERIC F, FLACH 


Two on the Divine 


THE MIRACLE OF LOURDES 


By Ruth Cranston. McGraw-Hill. 286p. 
$4.50 


Bernadette Soubirous was 14 years of 
age in 1858 when our Lady appeared 
to her in a small grotto in the Pyre- 
nees town of Lourdes. Telling Berna- 
dette that she desired a chapel to be 
built, our Lady indicated the spot where 
Bernadette by digging revealed the 
flowing water of a spring, 

Secretly the incredulous town phy- 
sician, Dr. Douzous, observed and timed 
the apparitions, keeping written notes. 
He also witnessed the first cure—of a 
baby of 18 months deathly ill with 
meningitis, presenting both cerebral and 
spinal-cord involvement, convulsions 
and high fever. When death was im- 
minent, the mother ran in desperation 
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to the spring and plunged the baby 
nto its waters. 

Douzous himself recorded the re- 
covery of the infant, Louis Justin Bou- 
hohorts, who was a hale and healthy old 
man of 77 when he was present at the 
canonization of St. Bernadette in 1933. 

Ruth Cranston is a Protestant, a fact 
which tends to emphasize the objec- 
iivity of her reporting and her imparti- 
ality. In addition, she is well fitted for 
wdertaking this study because of her 
thorough familiarity with the French 
language. She became acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical and medical staffs, the 
jsters in charge of the hospitals and 
the numerous attendants. In particular, 
she investigated the records of many 
cures and had personal interviews with 
these people. This painstaking work is 
evident in her book. 

The range of those who are cured 
istruly comprehensive, running through 
infancy to old age, poverty and ex- 
treme wealth, unbelievers and believers, 
scoffers and people of religious con- 
viction, and through every category of 
disease. The author sets down her ob- 
grvations in discriminating detail and 
with obvious concern to check all the 
facts. 

If these are not miracles, she asks, 
what are they? The usual objections 
take the form of proposing errors of 
diagnosis. This is met by the certificates 
of attending and family physicians and 
by the extensive diagnostic service main- 
tained by the attending medical staff 
at Lourdes. Psychological factors such 
as hysteria and suggestion are also often 
proposed in objection, but these be- 
come improbable in the presence of the 
recovery of infants and persons known 
to be imbeciles. 

Perhaps most who do not wish to 
accept miracles ascribe the phenomena 
to “unknown natural forces.” One might 
say, in summarizing such objections, 
that the cures are due to unknown 
second causes or to the direct action 
of the First Cause. To men of faith 
and of prescience in scientific fields, 
such as Alexis Carrel and Charles 
Steinmetz, the occurrence of a direct 
divine action, or miracle, appears to 
be an easy and a natural conclusion 
from the evidence. 

The book does not contain an index 
a formal table of references; how- 
ever, the documentation appears to be 
quite satisfactory and there is evidence 
of thorough acquaintance with an ex- 
tensive French literature not readily 
accessible to American readers. A de- 
tailed summary of the book has been 
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published in the Reader's Digest for 
December, 1955, and in its French- 
Canadian counterpart, Sélections du 
Reader's Digest. For those who wish 
to be well informed about Lourdes, the 
book may be regarded as on the re- 
quired list. 

Thanks to the telling descriptive 
power of the author and her reverent 
handling of factual detail, the reader 
picks up the continuity between the 
mystical component in human nature 
and the physiological concept of man 
developed by modern medicine. “The 
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greatest thing at Lourdes,” writes the 
author, 


is not the cures. It is not the re- 
discovery of the Scriptures, It is 
not the rediscovery of God, vital 
as that is. That is only half of it. 
The other half is putting God into 
actual everyday living. The great- 
est thing about Lourdes is the spirit 
in which life is lived there: the 
brotherhood of Man in actual per- 
formance, the Beloved Community, 
the human dream come true. 


A. R. VoONDERAHE 


OLp :T in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 
Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands. 
Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 
} Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 
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ST. JOHN FISHER 
By E. E. Reynolds. Kenedy. 296p. $6 


This is the first full study of John 
Fisher since the publication of Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett’s Life of Blessed John 
Fisher in 1888. The present book in- 
corporates a lot of material which has 
been discovered and studied in the 
last sixty years. The author has studied 
the Rochester registers, three long and 
little-known sermons of Fisher, and a 
very interesting prayer which had beet 
printed only once before in the Lon- 
don Month. 

Even if this additional material did 
not automatically make it a significant 
work, the author’s fully developed and 
integrated picture of the Bishop of 
Rochester would call for attention. 
What the author has done is to revive 
a man who is usually known only as 
an appendage to the life of St. Thomas 
More. The drama in the life of More 
has always made him a more exciting 
figure, and John Fisher was usually 
brought into the latter part of the 
biographies of Thomas More because 
both men were in the Tower awaiting 
execution at the same time. 

The result has always been a partial 
treatment of the significance of John 
Fisher, but enough of a treatment to 
keep many scholars from attempting 
a fuller study. E. E. Reynolds pub- 
lished an excellent study of St. Thomas 
More a few years ago, and this com- 
panion piece is fully as significant as 
the first. 

What this biography makes particu- 
larly clear is that Bishop Fisher was 
a many-sided person who had an im- 
pact on many facets of Tudor life. In 
this book he stands out as an able 
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preacher who knew his people and 
handled the popular idiom as well as 
did Thomas More. As a diocesan ad- 
ministrator he was diligent and pains- 
taking, with the result that critics of 
the conduct of the Church before the 
Reformation can find nothing to criti- 
cize in the diocese of Rochester. 

One particularly interesting part of 
this book is the picture it gives of Fisher 
as a controversialist. Mr. Reynolds 
makes it clear that Fisher’s refutations 
of the new heretics were fully as force- 
ful as More’s. He was particularly clear 
in his presentation of the postulates on 
which the argument was to be con- 
ducted and his drawing of consequences 
from these postulates. 

Here Fisher clearly surpassed .More, 
who tended to spin out his arguments 
in order to treat all the implications 
of an idea, The result in More is very 
frequently a lengthy series of repetitive 
discussions, while Fisher’s presentation 
hits out sharply and clearly against the 
important salient points. 

Another impressive quality about this 
book is the way in which the legal pro- 
cedure under which More and Fisher 
were tried is made clear. Mr. Reynolds 
lists the various parliamentary acts un- 
der which the two saints could be tried 
and explains the inter-workings of these 
acts as they were used to bring about 
their judicial murder. He usually allows 
the documents ‘to speak for themselves, 
but in complicated issues as these he 
acts as a sure guide for the reader. 

St. John Fisher emerges as a scholar, 
bishop and saint who, as well as Thomas 
More, saw the implications of Henry 
VIII’s actions and who gave his cure 
of souls a model which altogether too 
few imitated. The book contains some 
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very excellent reproductions of impor. 
ant drawings and statues. It must ce, 
tainly be accepted as the standard jj, 
of St. John Fisher. P. A. Dunang 


Tropical Adventure 


ISLAND IN THE SUN 
By Alec Waugh. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
538p. $3.95 


Alec Waugh, older brother of Evelyn, 
has written a thoroughly absorbing tak. 
laid in the British West Indies. He ha; 
invented an island and called it Sant 
Marta. It is undoubtedly intended as; 
composite of the features, geographical 
social and economic, of all the Britis) 
islands in the Leeward and Windwari 
groups. Mr. Waugh obviously has don 
a great deal of background research, 
but not for an instant does he bore you 
with statistics. 

As the gripping story unfolds, the 
reader is painlessly inducted into life 
on Santa Marta and a knowledge of the 
place, its people and its customs. When 
he lays down the book at the end, he 
feels he knows Santa Marta as well a 
or better than he does his own town 
Though the pace of the book is le- 
surely, the suspense which begins 
the very first page is never permitted to 
lag. 

Waugh presents a colony ruled by. 
wise and upright British governor. We 
meet the aristocracy of the island, the 
so-called “sugar barons” and their wives 
Many of the high-ranking officials are 
of mixed blood. We meet a rising young 
labor leader and politician of pure Af 
rican ancestry, and a mulatto attomey 
general who is an internationally know 
amateur athlete with an Oxford back- 
ground. We meet the bored, restless 
girls of good family who wait im- 
patiently to find suitable husbands in 
a place where unmarried men are few 
and everyone knows everyone else. And 
we become familiar with the three clubs 
—the centers of social life—one for each 
of the races separately and the third 
where they mingle. 

The story begins with the arrival of 
the Governor’s son for a visit, with the 
inevitable surge of interest among the 
girls. The same day an American news 
paperman arrives and concludes that 
there is material here for a sensational 
series. From there on Waugh, like 4 
highly skilled juggler, keeps a hal 
dozen interrelated subplots going s 
multaneously. A murder is committed. 
and that plot alone would make a st 
perb detective thriller. 
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But there is also the story of the Gov- 
emor’s son, and that of the young aide- 
decamp and his Negro. sweetheart, of 
the tragic Colonel Carter, of Maxwell 
Fleury and his bride and of his feud 
with the young Negro politician—an ex- 
gllent study of how two sensitive, in- 
cure people can misunderstand one 





another. And there is the irresponsible 
jumalist who, to make a good story, 
comes near to ruining several lives and 
to bringing on an insurrection. 

Evelyn Waugh is a convert to the 
Catholic Church but Alec is not, The 
reader will find in this novel the 
garkling irony and the penetrating 
fashes of insight into human behavior 
which distinguish the work of Evelyn. 
He will not find in the older Waugh a 
recognition of spiritual values. The 
worst flaw in Island in the Sun is the 
emphasis on illicit love affairs, which 
the writer seems to accept as inevitable 
among decent people. 

Mary Burke Howe 


CYCLE FOR MOTHER CABRINI 
By John Logan. Grove. 52p. Hard cover, 
$3.50; paperbound, $1 


John Logan’s first book of poems brings 
a welcome, vital voice to American 
poetry. His vision and the style that em- 
bodies it are remarkably his own, He 
has said of these poems: 


They are concerned with the saints 
as heroes of the will and lovers, as 
incredibles. They treat myth, re- 
memberings of childhood and of 
death as acts of spirit—-good, bad 
or trimming. They reintroduce the 
superstitions of ghosts and the 
lonely fallacy of the lack of a nat- 
ural place for man. These poems 
try to disprove materialism by com- 
ing into existence; and that is the 
extent of their apostolate. 


That final sentence is the best credo I 
know for a Catholic poet. 

The poems themselves are constantly 
alive and varied: they recall moments 
of natural joy (“Pagan Saturday”), 
mourn the death of a young pilot by 
drawing for imagery and setting on the 
Aeneid (“Lament for Misenus”), argue 
philosophically about mechanism (“A 
Dialogue with La Metrie”), record mo- 
ments of spiritual anguish (“Monologue 
for the Good Friday Christ”), celebrate 


the costs and joys of sanctity (“The 
Death of Southwell,” “Prologue and 
Questions for St. Augustine,” “Cycle for 
Mother Cabrini”). They resemble much 
contemporary poetry yet retain their 
individuality in fusing disparate ele- 
ments: conversational tone with inten- 
sity and incantation, ordinary language 
with vivid, highly charged imagery, syn- 
tactical freedom with adherence to a 
single meter. 

Mr. Logan takes the ascetic path of 
using a three-stress line as his metrical 
unit in all ten poems. At first it seems 
a limitation: one usually looks in a first 
volume for a poet to test himself in a 
variety of forms. But on a closer look 
there is an astonishing variety attained 
in and by the form. The opening of the 
title poem, for instance, is quiet, deliber- 
ative, fresh, complex, a precise blend 
of thought and feeling in a moment’s 
meditation: 


I thank God Mother Cabrini’s 
Body is subject to laws 

Of decay. To me it is 

A disservice when flesh 


Will not fall from bones 

As God for His glory 
Sometimes allows. I speak thus 
For flesh is my failing: 





RECOMMENDED READING FOR LENT 


Meditations Before Mass 
By Romano Guardini, trans. by Elinor C. Briefs 
—Unique and orovocative meditations showing 
how each of us can reap in full the rich par- 
ticipation in the Mass that Christ intends. $3.00 
Franciscan Perfection 
By Cesaire’ de Tours, O.F.M.Cop., trans. by 
Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap.—in this study of 
Franciscan spirituality ‘“‘you make St. Francis 
live again and you give the reader a share in 
his devotion to ‘Christ, Poor and Crucified.’ '’ 
—Cardinal Mercier $3.25 
Manual for Interior Souls 
By John Nicholas Grou, $.J., newly edited by 
Donal O'Sullivan, $.J.—A classic treatment on 
the spiritual life by one of the most eminent 
and widely read masters of ascetical in- 
struction, $3.50 
Graceful Living — A Course in the Ap- 
Preciation of the Sacraments 
By John Fearon, O.P.—''The author lives up to 
his title by explaining the sacraments in a 
graceful, easy style . . . made delightful by 
anecdotes, concrete examples, and challenging 
comparisons.''—Denver Register $2.50 
Cleanse My Heart — Meditations on the 
Sunday Gospe!s 
By Vincent P. McCorry, $.J.—Pungent reflec- 
tions on selected passages from the Sunday 
Gospels throwing into sharp focus the peren- 
® tial meaningfulness of Christian life. $2.75 
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The Women of the Bible 
By Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber, edited by 
Brendan Keogh, $.D.S.—'‘'The chief concern of 
this author . . . is to illuminate the present 
spiritual status of women today by describing 
the lives of women in Scripture.’'—In- 
formation $3.50 
St. Augustine: The Problem of Free Choice 
Trans. by Dom Mark Pontifex—Volume 22 of 
‘‘Ancient Christian Writers'’ makes available 
another important work of St. Augustine, In 
this volume the great Doctor is concerned with 
free will and choice from the theological 
standpoint of the problem of evil. $3.25 
Leaven of Holiness 
By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle—Conferences for 
Religious by the noted author of Cana Is For- 
ever and Sins of Parents. Ideal for priests 


When You Pray 


By Richard Klaver, O.$.C.—An analysis of the 
Our Father tracing the theological background 
of the petitions, and demonstrating how it fits 
every mind ond mood. $3.50 


The Eucharist and the Confessional 
~~ Be: 


D. Joret, O.P.—A study of the two 
sacraments that lie at the heart of Catholic 


life. Father Joret's treatment, solidly theolo- 
gical, is at once simple and straight- 
forward. $3.50 


A Book of Spiritual Instruction 


By Abbot Blosius, trans. by Bertrand A. Wilber- 
force, O.P.—A new and revised edition of the 
work of one of the greatest spiritual writers of 
all times. $2.75 


Standing On Holy Ground 


By Robert Nash, $.J.—Vivid recollections by 
the author of the ‘‘Prie-Dieu Books'’ on places 
and scenes in the Holy Land. Ilustrated $2.75 





whose duties permit only limited time for 
research and organization. $3.50 
Striving for Perfection—The Fundamental 
Obligation of the Religious State 
By L. Colin, C.SS.R., trans. by Kathryn Day 
Wyatt—An investigation of the fundamental 
obligations of the religious life and an elabora- 
tion of the notion that striving for perfection 
is both an ideal of life and a course of 
action. $3.50 
The Friendship of Christ 
By Robert Hugh Benson—A series of sermons, 
simple and direct in their appeal, developing 
the many-faceted theme of Christ, the Ideal 
and Absolute Friend. $2.75 
An Hour With Jesus — Meditations for 
Religious 
By Abbe’ Gaston Courtois, trans. by Sister Helen 
Madeleine, S.N.D.—''A thoughtful, affective 
and pointed work for those on whom so much 
of the Church's success both at home and on 
the missions depends.''—America $2.50 





Lent and Easter—tThe Church's Spring 
By Hermann Franke $1.75 
Days of Joy—Thoughts For All Times 
By William Stephenson, S.J. $2.50 
Meditation on the Passion 

$4.00 
Suffering With Christ 
By Dom Columba Marmion, O.5S.B. $3.75 
Living the Mass 
By F. Desplanques, S.J. $2.75 
More Blessed Than Kings 
By Vincent P. McCorry, $.J. $3.00 
God In Our Daily Life 
By Hildo C. Groef $3.25 
The Sacraments in the Christian Life 
By M. MM. Philipon, O.P. $4.2 
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) More consciously, the Catholic say- TH E ATRE Daren McGavin and Miss Page are 
— ft man finds solid comfort in the daily cast in the roles of American exiles 

who seem to be making a rather good 
living running a small hotel for tourists 
in Mexico. When Miss Page was a col- 
lege freshman she joined the Commun- 
ist party for a few weeks, became dis- 
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s apostles, fA traffic policeman Whose — lies can, leaving the question open. 
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ntain, ex.{ church Ce tain a = mydiens3 sented by Theodore Apstein in The 
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1. THE NUN 
SHEED & Warp, $3.50 


2. 'LL DIE LAUGHING 
Bruce, $2.75 


. MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
NEWMAN, $3 


. THINKING LIFE THROUGH 
McGraw-HILL, $3.75 


. THE VIRTUE OF LOVE 
KENEDY, $3 


we 


Pp 


uw 


By Margaret Trouncer 


By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 
By Romano Guardini 


By Fulton Sheen 


By Paul De Jaegher 














6. ST. ANNE, GRANDMOTHER OF OUR SAVIOUR 
MESSNER, $5 


7. LOVE DOES SUCH THINGS 
Bruce, $4.95 


8. THE LORD 
REGNERY, $6.50 


9. A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 
SHEED & Warp, $2.50 


10. MIRACLE OF LOURDES 
McGraw-HiLL, $4 














By Frances Parkinson Keyes 
By M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 
By Romano Guardini 


By Caryll Houselander 


By Ruth Cranston 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
St. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 
E. Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 
Euclid Ave. 

COLUMBUS, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. 
Broad St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1633 Tremont Pl. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washing- 
ton Blvd. 

DETROIT, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 
HARTFORD, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 

Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library and Book- 
shop, 94 Suffolk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, 
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KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
S. 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water 
St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 


8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings Book House, 562 
County St. . 


NEW HAVEN, The Saint Thomas More Gift 
Shop, 1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park Pl. 

ees | YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
St. 

NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 320 N. W. 2nd St. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 
1216 Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 
13th St. 


ing the stores. 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Catholic 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown hy patroniz 
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PORTLAND, Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

RICHMOND, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 
8th St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North 

ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway 

ST. PAUL, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley 
St 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

SCRANTON, Diocesan Guild Studios, 300 
Wyoming Ave. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Sup- 
plies, 563 Hamilton St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery & 
Co., 718 11th St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Bookshop. 

WHEELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 
2th St. 

WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 
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Mr. Apstein asks, must a husband suf- 
fer to atone for his wife’s sin? Is the 
wife forever damned for one lapse of 
judgment? 

Almost before Mr. Apstein could ask 
his questions, his play was hustled out 
of the Golden by the exigencies of the 
theatrical housing shortage or the au- 
thor’s feeble writing. Your observer is 
inclined to assume that the latter hypo- 
thesis is the more probable. 

A hardier dramatic flower seems to 
be taking root at The Booth, where 
The Theatre Guild has planted Time 
Limit. The leading characters are a 
major charged with collaborating with 
the enemy and a colonel serving as 
investigating officer in the Army Judge 
Advocate’s office. The major does not 
deny his guilt, but his interrogator is 
not satisfied with the bald facts of the 
case. He wants to know the major’s 
motive for his treason and keeps prob- 
ing until he finds it. 

Apparently aware that they are not 
the most capable playsmiths of the 
modern world, Henry Denker and Ralph 
Berkey have not attempted to develop 
the dramatic possibilities intrinsic in 
their subject. Instead, they have given 
their play the structure of melodrama, 
with the usual tasteless “comic relief” 
in the form of allusions to sex and spo- 
radic profanity. Most of the surface 
details are genuine Army, however, 
even if they are no original contribu- 
tion to first-rate drama. 

Windsor Lewis gave the production 
conscientious and effective direction, 
and Ralph Alswang has arranged the 
lighting so that his settings dissolve 
into each other as the action alternates 
from North Korea to a stateside Army 
post. Noel Taylor probably consulted 
Pentagon brass when he tailored Ameri- 
can military personnel, and we will 
have to take his word for it that his 
version of the uniforms worn by the 
enemy is correct. 

No one has to take anybody’s word 
for the excellence of the performance. 
Arthur Kennedy, a supporting per- 
former in All My Sons and Death of 
a Salesman, was the leading character 
in The Crucible. Between appearances 
on Broadway he has been starred in 
Trial, probably the most important 
picture of 1955 in its sociological im- 
pact. As Colonel Edwards, in his pres- 
ent assignment, he proves himself the 
foremost naturalistic actor of the con- 
temporary American stage. By expres- 
sion, gesture and tone of voice he 
changes a character into a man—not 
just a man, but a military man with 
a soldier’s code of honor. His perform- 
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ance can be described only by one 
word: splendid. 

Richard Kiley is equally splendid 
as the treasonable major, and Allyn 
McLerie, a Wac corporal, is persuasive 
in her role as the colonel’s secretary. 
Frank Aletter is convincing as a non- 
commissioned factotum and Thomas 
Carlin wins sympathy as a junior officer 
who remembers more than he wants 
to tell. While the major interest of the 
play lies in its provocative theme rather 
than its treatment, imaginative acting 
lifts it to the level of significant drama. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS (20th 
Century-Fox) was the passive hero of 
an engagingly gruesome hoax perpe- 
trated on the Germans by British Na- 
val Intelligence in the spring of 1943. 
Its purpose was to make the Nazis 
doubt the virtually self-evident fact that 
Sicily would be the primary target in 
the Allied invasion of Southern Europe. 





Its unique plan of operation involved 
putting into the Bay of Biscay a corpse 
dressed in the uniform of a British offi- 
cer and carrying authentic-looking se- 
cret documents pin-pointing Greece as 
the target. The confident hope was that 
the body, apparently the victim of an 
air crash, would be washed ashore into 
the arms of an eager-beaver German 
agent in Huelva, Spain. 

Though this maneuver sounds like’ 
simplicity itself, it required considerable 
enterprise and imagination to plan and 
successfully carry it out. Later described 
in a book by Lt. Cmdr. Ewen Mon- 
tague, the intelligence officer who fath- 
ered the scheme, it made fascinating 
reading. 

The film version, which very nearly 
matches the original for suspense, au- 
thenticity and macabre humor, is an- 
other joint Anglo-American movie-mak- 
ing project. Made abroad in color and 
CinemaScope with American financ- 
ing, it has a British director (Ronald 
Neame), scenarist (Nigel Balchin) and 
a largely British cast. The film’s main 
concessions to the American box office 
is the casting of Clifton Webb as Com- 














“A superlatively fine book... 


perfect Lenten reading.” 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
by ROMANO GUARDINI 
translated by ELINOR C. BRIEFS 








Written by one of the greatest Catholic theologians this book 
“‘aims to present for reflection, each time from a different angle, 
thoughts inducive to a fuller participation in the sacred celebra- 
tion. . . . To read Meditations Before Mass, is a rare treat, it turns 
the pages of the entire Mass with rich significance, and the reader 
must become sensible to the streaming of a vital current through 
the successive passages of the text, the epistles, and the gospels. 
1 can’t resist quoting Monsignor Guardini, a review is inadequate 


to his prose and message!”’ 


“At least, ‘We begin to be aware of the magnitude of divine pos- 
sibility, begin to sense the reality of Christ’s coming, that pressing 
toward us from the edge of time.’ Surely this is perfect Lenten 


reading.’ *’ —Rowena Rafferty in The Catholic News 


$3.00 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 
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otices 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





BROTHERS OF SOCIAL SERVICE invite 
young men interested in teaching, parish 
work, and social work to write: Brother 
Superior, 528 W. 4th South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, nostpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





FAST AND ABSTINENCE CARDS, includ- 
ing Eucharistic Fast: complete, concise, 
durable, 354” x 3”. Ecclesiastically ap- 
proved. The ideal card for distribution by 
Pastors to the Laity. Sample and prices on 
request. The Jos. Berning Printing Co., 
217 E. 8th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





{RISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 6%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





NEW HOLY WEEK RITES IN BOOKLETS. 
Complete with translation, commentary, 
music, and directions for fullest participa- 
tion. One booklet each for Palm Sunday, 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and Holy 
Saturday. Booklets 5” x 8” on quality paper 
with strong cover for long life. Palm Sun- 
day and Holy Thursday, $10.00 per 100; 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday, $12.00 
per 100. Order directly from: Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 
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mander Montague. Since Webb is a 
good actor and in addition possesses the 
sort of screen personality one would 
naturally expect to think up such a 
bizarre scheme, this compromise is no 
drawback to the film. 

For screen purposes the story has 
been expanded to include the German 
reaction to this apparent windfall of 
military intelligence and their efforts 
to assess the accuracy of the informa- 
tion. This fictional interpolation stretches 
the picture out a little too long. It fea- 





tures Gloria Grahame, the other Ameri- ! 


can in the cast, in an ill-defined and un- 
appetizing role. But by and large the 
near-success of a German spy in un- 
covering the hoax is almost as deftly 
contrived fiction as the rest of the film 
is deftly reconstructed, stranger-than- 
fiction fact. 

[L of D: A-T] 


PICNIC (Columbia), on the stage, was 
an overheated sex drama about the ex- 


plosive effect of an all-female house- | © 


| E | taaaa 
| = (Continued ) 


hold of the arrival of an overpoweringly 
virile young vagrant. Despite its title, 
the play took place in its entirety in 
the backyard of a small town Kansas 
home. For screen purposes the scope 


has been broadened to include the off- | 


stage picnic—an annual, small town 


Labor Day outing of elaborate pro- | = 


portions. This comic, nostalgic record 
of a grass-roots social event, captured 
with uncanny skill and accuracy on the 
color and CinemaScope screen, is the 


best piece of Americana seen on film | 


since the convention sequences in Wil- 
son. 

Apparently this wholesome and color- 
ful spectacle, plus the fact that the 
script glosses over some of the play’s 
inflammatory situations with polite in- 
ference, and the added circumstance 
that technically and histrionically the 








film is undeniably well done, has tricked | 
many observers into overlooking its | 


moral shortcomings. It is not so much 


that the characters are exclusively pre- | 
occupied with sex that makes the movie | 


offensive. Rather it is that playwright | 


William Inge’s vision of life seems 
stunted by the same limitation. 

The high-powered cast includes Wil- 
liam Holden, oddly cast as the vagrant, 
Kim Novak as the pretty, not-very- 
bright daughter, Susan Strasberg, as 
the clever ugly duckling, Rosalind Rus- 
sell as the seething spinster school- 
teacher, Betty Field as the mother and 
Arthur O’Connell as the reluctant mid- 
dle-aged bridegroom. 


[L of D: B] Morra WALSH 





District of Columbia 





— 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

College men and high school 

graduates interested in the 

religious life can _ serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach. 

ing, youth work, writing, 

foreign missions, etc. Fer 
= a write ‘cs c 
rother Eymard, .C. 

100 Dujarie Hall Notre Dame, Indian 
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Tn 
PERU—Missionary from Oregon, alone at 
Huarochiri (Andes—10,000 ft.) with % 
widely dispersed pueblos—42,000 souls—4 
parishes—competing with communists and 
proselytizers. Needs (prayer, men, money) 
serious. Try to help. Address letters to 
Fr. Francis Kennard, pastor of Huarochiti, 
through contact with civilization at Lima: 
Colegio Sta. Maria, Apt. 2473, Lima, Perm 
(School of American Brothers of Mary.) 





RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take ther 
orders and earn ap to 100% profit. No & 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to tr, 
Write today for samples on approval. Ri 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. 
<— Garavaglia, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you change your address, don’t for- 
get to send us the OLD and NEW 
address. 











America e FEBRUARY 25, 1956 











